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AS WE GO TO PRESS 


A friend of ours has just re- 
turned from a fishing trip in the 
wilds of New Brunswick. Three 
days on horseback over a little- 
worn trail brought him to a lonely 
lake. 
ful,” 


away 


“It must have been wonder- 
we remarked, 
from 


“to get so far 
everything—even to 
forget a war was on.” But the lake, 
it seems, is in a direct line with 
one of the air routes used by four- 
engined bombers. So it is next to 
impossible, these days, to go where 
the war does not cast its shadow. 
bd 

Like that lake in a Canadian 
province, this and coming issues 
of the Journal will afford you 
both a respite from the general 
din and upheaval and a reminder 
of their implications. 

W 

The summer has brought us un- 
usual evidence of thought-activity 
from subscribers and correspond- 
ents. Much material of an exciting 
sort is in hand and in prospect for 
October and the months to fol- 


low. We could tell you many de- 
tails of our program, but why give 
away our strategy in advance? Sur- 
prise is the order of the day. And 
many a surprise—largely pleasant 
—we can promise you. 
Ww 

Controversy is the spice of ed- 
iting, thus we are welcoming for 
the first time what we hope will 
be a regular feature titled “From 
a Rank Outsider.” See it on page 
196. The author is a business man 
whose only relation to the schools 
is that of citizen and parent. We 
should also like to run a depart- 
ment of letters and we already 
have a caption for it if you and 
you will supply the letters. We 
propose to label it “The Safety 
Valve,” and—lest the escaping 
steam scald you, the firemen—we 
will, upon occasion, print your ef- 
fusions without signature. What, 
does nothing ever make you boil? 
Then our Safety Valve is not for 
you. Just stay in your own corner 
until you get a temperature. 
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. . - FTEXFBOOK TOPICS 


Paper for Textbooks a“’Must’; 
England Recognizes This 


There is increased agitation and fear 
regarding the supply of paper for text- 
books. The lack of manpower in the 
Canadian woods and similar lack of 
manpower in the States accentuates 
the acuteness of the problem. 

More and more are educational 
authorities coming to the viewpoint 
that a normal flow of textbooks must 
be maintained. It is interesting in this 
connection to observe the situation in 
England. Paper quotas for books and 
magazines have been cut far below 
anything we have even heard discussed 
in this country; in fact, the quota of 
paper there is reduced approximately 


63% of the amount used in the year 
before the war. Yet England is making 
provision for the publishing of text- 
books so that textbook publishers’ 
commitments to schools as well as to 
the Armed Forces in England have 
been met consistently. 

Less than one-half of 1% of the 
paper used in America goes into books, 
Textbooks use a very small part of this 
one-half of 1%. It would appear that 
arrangements could be made to make 
it possible for the supply of textbook 
materials to be continued to schools 
here in this country. 





Publishers Institute 


Enrolls New Members 
The American Textbook Publishers 
Institute has enrolled new members for 
this fiscal year. Among them are: En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica; F. E. Compton 
and Company; E. M. Hale and 
Company; Mentzer, Bush and Com- 
pany; Prentice-Hall, Incorporated; 
The Quarrie Corporation; L. W. Singer 
Company; The University Publishing 
Company; and D. Van Nostrand Com- 
pany, Incorporated. Prior to this year, 
the Institute had enrolled 28 firms as 
members. 
W 
The War Relocation Authority is 
giving educational opportunities to 
26,000 Japanese school children; has 
enrolled 17,000 in adult classes; and 
has enrolled 3,500 in nursery schools. 
WwW 
Textbook publishers, according to 
Lloyd W. King—Executive Secretary 
of the American Textbook Publishers 
Institute—face a real problem in con- 
nection with the danger of inflation. 
If publishers have to supply textbooks 
to states at prices fixed by contracts 
made three or four years ago, they 
will suffer serious loss. 
Ww 
Contrary to the thinking of many 
educators, the amount of money spent 
for textbooks is relatively small. In 
New York City for the fiscal year end- 
ing July 1, 1942, a surprisingly small 


amount of money was spent for text- 
books in relation to the amount spent 
for supplies and equipment and in 
relation to the total expenditure for 
operating the schools of the city. The 
amount spent for textbooks in that 
period was roughly $600,000 as com- 
pared to nearly $2,000,000 expended 
for supplies and equipment exclusive 
of books for libraries. The total ex- 
penditure for schools in that city for 
the year was $150,000,000. 
WwW 

A number of the State Teachers 
Association conventions this year are 
giving time and place for a panel dis- 
cussion of textbook problems. These 
panels are participated in by both 
educators and publishers. 


Military Experience 
Points to Need of 
Full Equipment 

Every day on battle fronts around 
the globe we see convincing evidences 
of the importance of equipment. 

On the education front at home, 
teachers are the first essential, but 
the second essential is—equipment. 
The good teacher whose pupils are 
denied ample supplies of modern in- 
structional implements, fails to work 
at full efficiency and a substantial por- 
tion of the money paid him for teach- 
ing is wasted. As to the teachers who 
are not so good—and present condi- 
tions have forced the schools to em- 


ploy many such—these require all th 
bracing that can possibly be given 
them with superior equipment. 

War is stressing the importance of 
textbook equipment in another way 
than by analogy. Army and Navy 
training courses, calling as they do fo 
speed, clarity and permanence of |g. 
sons learned, consistently back up the} 
personal work of the instructor with! 
well chosen printed matter in books, 

If your schools are saving on pay. 
roll, as many schools are today, make 
sure that part of that saving goes back 
into bolstering instruction through 
providing vitally necessary textbooks, 
Publishers report that many schools 
are doing this. 


Army Prepares 
More P-1I Outlines 


Encouraged by the reception which 
the high schools have already given tw 
its plan for pre-induction training 
in science and mathematics, the army 
continues to expand its pre-induction 
program. 

Merwin Peake, as head of the civil- 
ian pre-induction training program, 
notified the American Textbook Pub- 
lishers Institute early in August tha 
new bulletins were ready for distribu-| 
tion by the institute to all publishers 
of school texts. The new material in- 
cludes a bulletin on Vocational Train- 
ing, an outline for Mathematics and| 
one for English. 

Presumably a fresh crop of texts 
embodying the army’s recommenda- 
tions will be forthcoming in time for 
introduction into school curricula at 
the opening of the second semester of 
earlier. 





SOCIAL STUDIES 


Never Surrender 

No amount of reasoning can cfeatt 
in any breast the love of freedom of 
of justice. But the sight of men fight- 
ing valiantly for these great ends will 
always generate that love and fan it 
to a flame. Thus it is that a book of 
hero stories, graphically and grippingly 
related, may become a most effective 
means of heartening a people in ther 
hour of testing. Such must be th 
philosophy behind the new little vol 
ume, “Never Surrender,” betwee 


whose pliable cloth covers are ten sp 
cially written, authentic tales of me) 
i 
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who dared to follow the light; men 
who refused to quit until they had 
won their battle and rendered to man- 
kind the thing they had to give. A 
keen sense of the dramatic and un- 
ysual skill in writing were brought to 
bear by the author of this book. To 
suggest that here are stories of Simon 
Bolivar, Emile Zola, Wilfred Grenfell, 
Winston Churchill, Franklin Roose- 
yelt and other men of destiny would 
not alone indicate the educational 
worth of “Never Surrender.” It de- 
serves to be weighed by what it does 
to him who reads it. 


Never SURRENDER by Brassil Fitz- 
gerald. Ginn and Company, Boston. 
$1.00. 


The Way of Life Series 


To judge from the half dozen 
samples at hand, the series of small but 
attractive texts wearing the general 
title, “Way of Life,” is destined to ren- 
der a great service to boys and girls 
by informing them in_ interesting 
story form concerning different oc- 
cupation areas. Since but few persons 
are born with definite vocational lean- 
ings, it is well that they can explore 
the nature and atmosphere of many 
distinct occupations through such 
books as these:—‘Talking Wires” 
(telegraph industry); “Talking Shad- 
ows” (Hollywood ); “ Timber!”; 
“Quicksand” (life and social work in 
the slums) ; ‘““Here Comes Tomorrow” 
(Chemurgy); “Rolling Stones” (the 
civil engineer) ; and “Saddlebag Folk” 
(life in the Kentucky mountains). 


Tue Way or Lire Series, Eric Ben- 
der, Editor. Row, Peterson and Co., 
Evanston, Illinois. 


Calling All Citizens 


Addressed to American youths, 
“Calling All Citizens” is a summons 
to make our great experiment in dem- 
cracy the success it can and should 

The authors never refer to stu- 
dents of this text as “future” citizens. 
are citizens already. Their pres- 

ent attitudes and activities are import- 
ant. This text in civics treats not only 
of government but of the individual as 
the unit for whom and by whom the 
gevernment and all other social in- 





DEFLATION 


Said the math book to the 
speller, 

“I'm the more important 
feller. 

Without me no navigator, 

Gunner's mate or aviator 


Could proceed about his 
business 

With success and that gee- 
whizness.” 

The gentle speller, quite 
astonished, 

Then up spoke, and thus 
admonished: 

“When the guns all dis- 
appear—ah— 

There will come a post-war 
era. 

With your contents anti- 
quated 

Your conceit will be de 
flated. 


Words and thoughts will 
loom much bigger 
When the finger’s off the 
trigger.” 
—A. W. B. 











stitutions exist. Naturally the test 
of such a book is its psychological 
aptness, its ability to “sell” good 
citizenship to those who read and 
study its pages. To the reviewer, 
“Calling All Citizens” seems likely to 
pass that test with flying colors. A 
particularly sound feature relates the 
book itself to the student’s own im- 
mediate surroundings. This is ac- 
complished through a series of prac- 
tical suggestions headed “Your Local 
Textbook,” in the execution of which 
a class may perform real service to its 
community. 
CALLING ALL: CrT1zENs, by Robert 
Rienow. Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Boston. $1.96 


The American Scene 


To assist high school students to- 
ward a thorough understanding of this 
nation’s institutions, ideals and prob- 
lems, four authors representing East 
and West, university and secondary 
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school, have combined in writing “The 

American Scene.” This basic text 

gives a third dimension, background 

or perspective, to the present picture 
and is devoid of that pessimism which 
beclouds so many volumes in this 
field. Teachableness is said to have 
been assured through ten years of class- 
room experimentation with the manu- 
script of the work. For a people like 
ourselves, committed to faith in our 
own ability to fulfill man’s greatest 
dream, familiarity with the content 
and spirit of such a book is virtually 

a universal must. 

THE AMERICAN SCENE by Melbo, 
Bowden, Kollock and Ferry. Mc- 
Graw - Hill Book Co., New York. 
$1.96. 





LITERATURE 


Literature Anthologies 
Three new anthologies offer to 
junior high pupils a diversified rich- 
ness of reading material seldom 
matched in so compact a form. Each 
of the volumes contains more than 
a hundred different selections, includ- 
ing one or more full-length novels or 
plays; “Treasure Island,” “‘As You 
Like It,” “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” “Lady of the Lake,” and 
“Bambi” being among the_ longer 
pieces. The materials seem aptly 
chosen to enlist the interest of boys 
and girls in grades seven to nine, and 
the arrangement by topic fields facili- 
tates discovery of what is most wanted 
at any given time in the life of an in- 
dividual or the class. The series also 
includes four volumes for use in senior 
high school. These four deal respec- 
tively with types of literature and 
with the works of American, British 
and world-wide authors. 
LITERATURE, A SERIES OF ANTHOLO- 
cies by E. A. Cross and others. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 
Book I—$2.20; Book II—$2.20; 
Book III—$2.32. 


On to Adventure 

The third book in the “Golden Road 
to Reading Series” is “On to Adven- 
ture” by Heffernan, Harper and Wul- 
fing. This nicely illustrated anthology 
of poetry and prose from the best of 
modern literature for children is in- 
tended for use in the sixth grade. 
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Work exercises, mostly on the mean- 
ing and use of words, are abundant 
throughout to insure the best pos- 
sible comprehension of the stories. 
While supplying its own dictionary in 
the back, the book confines itself to 
a carefully checked and graded vo- 
cabulary. 

ON To ADVENTURE, by Helen Heffer- 
nan, Wilhelmina Harper and Gret- 
chen Wulfing. Benj. H. Sanborn & 
Co., Chicago. $1.20. 





MATHEMATICS 


How Many’? 
How Much? 

If well built foundations mean any 
thing to the development of a child’s 
mathematical sense and power, then 
a number book of first lessons such as 
“How Many? How Much?” by Patton 


and Young has real importance in the « 


scheme of things educational. It pre- 
sents numbers concretely; introduces 
new concepts very gradually; lets reali- 
ties sink in. There are objects for the 
child to color and to count. There are 
numerals to be traced and then writ- 
ten independently. Through a variety 
of approaches, the young pupil learns 
to put sums» together; to compare; 
and to subtract; to count by twos and 
tens and fives; to make a calendar; to 
tell the hours on a clock. The so- 
called addition facts to eight and then 
to ten are taught. And throughout 
the process there is steady practice in 
reading words carefully chosen in con- 
formity with established vocabulary 
standards. The eye, the hand, and the 
ability to read and comprehend are 
trained while numerical agility is 
growing. This is both a textbook and 

a workbook, Its drawn pages are at- 

tractive. It ought to produce quiz kids, 

at least in embryo. 

How Many? How Mucw? by David 
H. Patton and William E. Young. 
Iroquois Publishing Co., Syracuse, 
New York. 44 cents. 


Plane Trigonometry 

With Applications 

In Professor Hart’s “Plane Trigono- 
metry with Applications,” we see a 
tendency to get the student quickly 
into the piactical uses of the trigono- 
metric functions of acute angles and 
a willingness to defer the more theo- 
retical and generalized topics until 
later in the course. Applications to 
surveying, artillery orientation, bomb- 
ing and certain phases of aeronautics 


are well distributed throughout the 
course, and selections or eliminations 
can be made readily to fit the needs of 
a particular class. There is a special 
chapter on navigation, in so far as 
plane trigonometry may serve that im- 
portant art. The three-to-five place 
tables are unusually elastic and com- 
plete. It impresses one as an effective 
tool for either a short, intensive pre- 
military course or a longer and more 
comprehensive course for those re- 
quring greater mastery, 
PLANE TRIGONOMETRY WITH APPLI- 
caTions by William L. Hart. D. C. 
Heath and Co., Boston. $2.00. 





SCIENCE 


Horizons Unlimited 
A triad of air-minded books by S. 

Paul Johnston is made up of “Hori- 
zons Unlimited”, subtitled ““A Graphic 
History of Aviation”, “Flying Fleets” 
and “Flying Squadrons”. These three 
have just come out in school editions. 
The first treats both lighter-than-air 
and heavier-than-air machines, includ- 
ing airships, ornithopters, helicopters, 
gliders, and airplanes. Fascinating 
drawings, diagrams and actual photo- 
graphs lead the student from the 
earliest experiments in flight (dating 
back before Leonardo da Vinci) to the 
latest patterns in aviation, both mili- 
tary and civilian. The author predicts 
that our terrestrial, social and econ- 
omic horizons will be immeasurably 
extended IF we can survive this total 
war which has been aggravated by men 
with wings; also that outer space will 
be conquered in the near future. The 
second book is, as its sub-title implies 
a “graphic history of U. S. Naval 
aviation”. More than half the book is 
devoted to a pictorial presentation of 
our air fleets, past and present. The 
third takes up the history of the army 
air forces and its make-up is akin to 
that of the second. 

Horizons UNurmitep, by S. Paul 
Johnston. Silver Burdett Co., New 
York, $2.76. 

FLYING Fieets, by S. Paul Johnston. 
Silver Burdett Co., New York. 
$2.20 

Fiyinc Squaprons, by S. Paul John- 
ston. Silver Burdett Co., New 
York. $2.56. 


Science 

What should the boy or girl in 
junior high school learn about general 
science? The authors of “Science” 
have undertaken to answer this in a 
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manner not only to equip the young 
student with facts and Principles by: 
to develop scientific attitudes and 4, 
taste for further discovery and study 
The book’s twenty chapters cover , 
broad range of topics and awaken| 
many interests in everyday phenomen; 
The present revised edition embodic 
the results of considerable use in the 
classroom. Illustrations are numeroy; ' 
and apt. Wide pages permit the read. 
ing text to be set in two columns t| 
the page. A manual for teachers js) 
available. 
ScIENCE by Ira C. Davis and Richard 
W. Sharpe. Henry Holt and Co, 
Inc., New York. $1.84, 


Minerals in World Affairs 

Nature’s_ erratic apportioning of 
mineral wealth has caused endless dis. 
turbances within and among nation 
and we are in the midst of a major 
disturbance of this sort right now, 
Hence the timeliness of the volume, 
“Minerals in World Affairs,” which 
has just appeared. Written by a spe. 
cialists in economic geology, the bod 
makes both thoughtful and informi: 
tive reading. From it one learns not 
only who now has what by way of raw 
materials, but how mineral shortages 
and abundances have acted upon 
human relations in the past and will 
act in the future. Each country, for 


example, passes through certain rather] ; 


definite stages in its mineral develop- 
ment; from discovery to maximum 
out-put and to a dwindling or hard- 
to-reach supply. The book is a highly| 
satisfying and illuminating survey of 
an exceedingly important area. 


S. Levering. Prentice-Hall, Inc, 
New York. $4.00. 


Plastics 

Prior to 1900, when a German 
chemist began making small articles 
from milk—you may have had a pen 
holder or a billiard ball of “galalith”— 
made at about that time—the only 
known plastic was celluloid. The past 
ten years have seen scores of new plat 
tic materials produced from a wide 
variety of sources ranging from S09 
beans and wood pulp to petroleum, 
coal and coke. 

“Plastics from Farm and Forest” # 
a small volume introducing the readet 
to the major types of plastics so fi 
developed. 
PLAstics FROM FarM AND Forest bf 

E. F. Lougee. Plastics Institute 

New York. 
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We Must Learn to Live 
with Russia 


| nial Can a common denominator be found between the 
and Co, United States and the Soviet Union; something 
‘besides the fact that we now are fighting a common 
enemy ? 

Every thoughtful person must realize by this time 
that the Soviet Union is destined to loom large in the” 
settlement of peace and in post-war politics and 
policies. Apparently during this war there has been 
only hesitant approach to real unity of action between 
Moscow on the one hand and Washington and Lon- 
don on the other, respecting the conduct of the war. 
Moscow has been secretive as to military matters and 
has continually urged a second front, in a manner 
suggesting dissatisfaction with allied plans rather 
than full partnership in them. Relations have fre- 
quently seemed strained and on edge. The Germans 
are sure to take advantage of any possible chance 

they see to drive a wedge between their eastern and 
intry, far western foes, by seeking separate peace and by play- 
nd rath ing off one against the other, as in the past. 
Be The Soviets do not easily forget the twenty years 
or hard during which they were outcasts from the society 
a highly( of nations. For our own part we still remember the 
survey of underground efforts of the Comintern to foment revo- 
ea. lution in capitalist countries. These mutually dis- 
irs by T,| tasteful memories could easily hamper the good will 
lall, Inc.| and understanding that are so imperatively needed 
for today and tomorrow. 
The communist party in Russia, fired with fanatical 

German weal, sought by drastic action to overthrow Czaristic 
Il articles despotism and provide a new order bringing social 
ad a pet and economic betterment to the masses. 
alalith"=' forebears had a new land in which to solve the cor- 
> !\ responding problems, and more time in which to 
Be: sae tame new institutions. We like our own set-up 
» se better, and the Soviets like theirs. There is no neces- 
from sf tity for quarreling over preferences that have resulted 
setroleum, from wholly different backgrounds. In each case self- 

lfillment for the average person has been the goal; 

Forest” # $eater freedom from selfish exploitation by in- 
the reader trenched masters. The Russians will eventually have 
ics 90 fat| less dictation; more of liberty, more democracy, than 
they yet enjoy. We, too, shall move toward the better 
functioning of our system. We can admire the Rus- 
ans as brave and efficient defenders of their home- 
land and as potential partners in world stabilization. 
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Editorials 


Never let us forget that it was the Soviet spokesman 
Litvinoff who stood put at Geneva in trying to 
secure joint action against aggressors before it was 
too late! 





Harder Going, But... 


Educators return to their duties this term with full 
realization that their task will be unusually difficult 
because of the war’s increasing impact. The work in 
many a school will be carried on by fewer teachers. 
This means heavier loads for those who remain on 
the job. Employment of many less qualified teachers 
will throw additional burdens upon school admin- 
istrations, and upon the seasoned members of the 
teaching staffs. Upset conditions in the homes that 
pupils come from are sure to bring their particular 
problems ranging from mere lack of interest and 
effort to serious delinquencies affecting the school 
and the community. 

It will be a hard year for educational workers—but 
no harder than for countless other Americans en- 
gaged in other occupations along the home frort, and 
certainly not one tenth as hard as for the men who 
fight on battle fronts around the world. 

As to those who work for higher pay than school 
personnel receive, why waste one’s time and ruin 
one’s disposition with envy? 

It is a great challenge to the educator to know that 
he has largely in his hands the making of a loyal, 
wise, neighborly America in the years ahead. 





England’s Post-War Schooling 


England is reported planning, even now, to step 
up education in the post-war period. Its colleges 
must open their doors to all who can profit from 
attendance. Of wider import even than this is the 
proposal that children shall be kept in school until 
they reach sixteen, after which they must continue 
whole or part time studies in “children’s colleges” 
until they are eighteen. The program calls for en- 
rollment and training of 60,000 additional teachers. 

Compulsory education to the age of eighteen sets 
a standard several years ahead of the average require- 
ment in the United States. It means that the practical 
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equivalent of the high school opportunity which we 
now persuade about half our young people to take 
advantage of, will be thrust upon every youth in 
England whether he likes it or not. 

The English plan is an ambitious one, vividly in- 
dicating how fully the London government senses the 
need for the universal development of its citizens. 
We, in turn, lack the central control of education that 
would enable such a program to be executed at one 
time for all the states. 

Yet with all due allowances for this difference, we 
ought to blush a little for letting our English cousins 
think themselves into so advanced an educational 
position before we, traditional leaders in popular 
education, have agreed on any next step whatsoever. 





Germans Were Fooled 


Shortly before this war, a German who had visited 
the United States returned to the fatherland with a 
smile of complacency on his lips and “damaging 
evidence” in his briefcase. Soon the Hitler heilers 
were delightedly reading a magazine article about 
American youth—an, article supported by photo- 
graphs. One picture showed a vast parking lot near a 
high school, with hundreds of automobiles waiting 
for school to be over, so that they might transport 
the students to their homes, Feeble youngsters who 
could not use their legs! Again, here was the interior 
of a drug store, where young Americans were eating 
unbelievable concoctions—a split banana with three 
kisids of ice cream and a sauce of marshmallows, nuts 
and syrup on top. What had Germany to fear from 
a nation, such as that? 

Ice cream comes in fewer flavors now and high 
school parking lots are far less crowded than they 
were. co of thousands of those young Amer- 
icans, so wéak and spoiled, are repeatedly disproving 
the low estimates the Germans had of them. The 
familiarity oyr young men had with motor cars has 
been quite an\asset in enabling them to operate and 
maintain mechanical equipment used in fighting. 
Just what the banana royals contributed is less clear. 
But it never pays to underrate the reserve powers 
of American youth. 





Italy Knocked Out 


On September 8th the new Italian government of 
General Badoglio surrendered unconditionally to the 
allied forces under General Eisenhower. With this 


event the European “axis” passed into historic fiction. 
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Hitler's days are numbered—however few or many 
they may prove to be. ; 

How swift in the end can be the downfall of the HU 
noisiest, most boastful tyrant, had been well ilk | 
trated in the case of Benito Mussolini. As master of | 
Italy’s internal affairs, he had much progress to his 
credit. His Abyssinian adventure in empire building 
but contained 
the seeds of ultimate failure. It created a thirst fo 
more annexation, and this led I] Duce to link Italy, 
fortunes with those of Germany for a much * \W/ 
ambitious project. A people in dire distress, jy) about 
armies meeting defeat on every hand, does not long Britain. 
endure the government that got it into trouble, Eye, longet 
the single party system quickly collapses when jt ) ‘tings 
chief ceases to be the popular idol and becomes , sificant 


had the semblance of a great success 





symbol of deception—an object of contempt. as there 
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Don’t Scrimp on Prevention "*° 
whole — 

Only six days before those ugly and murderous ov 
race riots broke out in Detroit, the school board of gl 
that number one defense city held a hearing at whieh an @ 
labor leaders and interested social wotkers protested the dis 
a proposed twenty per cent cut in funds for the com canst 
trol of truancy. Lemiles 


Reports given at that hearing indicated that truancy the aby 
had grown alarmingly in Detroit schools as the school gryice: 
term drew to a close. Spokesmen for both the AFL) tion of 
and the CIO stressed the need for more rather than) tension 
fewer employees in the bureau dealing with this ey anc 
threatened breakdown of community discipline. | type, 

Areas of intensified industrial activity constitute) younge 
extreme danger zones as regards civilian life. Thous} tably tl 
ands of extra workers, crowding into limited living’ male an 
quarters, produce unsettled conditions that may lead home | 
to almost anything in the shape of personal miscom’ Our 
duct and mass disorder. Children who are left with these 
out parental care by day or night are but a part of bor th 
the whole picture of poised peril. But they are 4 school 
part that must not be overlooked or neglected. Not Americ 
half enough attention is being paid in most wat jected 
production cities to the well being of ill housed, intensi 
actually homeless boys and girls. Perhaps it is im’ The al 
possible, with so great a scarcity of suitable personnel,’ time r 
to meet this problem as it should be met. But cer produ 
tainly this is no time to lop off any of the services citeme 
already contributing to that end. Rather is it a time doing. 
to apply fresh energy and resourcefulness to mail of the 
taining regularity of school attendance, and whatever) parent 
else of favorable environment can be provided for, der w 


those who might otherwise run wild to their own are in 
the community’s lasting hurt. to a re 
ton C 
about 
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1uch too | We ARE hearing a great deal 
tress, jt) about juvenile delinquency. In 
Britain, where the war has been 


not long : 
longer and its results more devas- 


le. Even : 
when ity ) tating, there has been a very sig- 


comes 4 nificant rise in delinquency figures, 
ot. as there was during the first world 
war. The peak was reached at the 
end of 1941 when the intensive 
bombing of London and other 
large cities began to lessen. The 
whole problem of delinquency is 
always aggravated by wartime con- 
ditions. In Britain, these condi- 
tions were: long periods of dark- 
ness during necessary blackouts, 
the dislocation of homelife, the 
evacuation of school children from 
London, the destruction of homes, 
t truancy the absence of parents in armed 
he school services or war work, the disrup- 
the AFL) tion of school life, and the nervous 
ther than} tension which was set up by anxi- 
with this ¢ty and inability to predict the fu- 
line. ture. These problems of the 
~onstitute| younger generation become inevi- 
. Thous| tably the problems of national mo- 
ed living’ rale and must be dealt with on the 
may lead| home front to insure victory. 
1 miscon’ Our own country cannot escape 
left with these problems. Since Pearl Har- 
a partol/bor the standards of living of 
ey area «hool children in many large 
ted. Not American cities have been sub- 
10st wal jected to serious influences which 
| housed, intensify these problems of morale. 
it is im The abnormal psychology of war- 
ersonnel,| time reacts upon sensitive youth to 
But cer produce an abnormal state of ex- 
e services citement which encourages wrong- 
it a time doing, The restraining influences 
to mait of the home are lessened because 
whatever parents are working long hours un- 
vided for, der war-time pressure or fathers 
- own and) are in military service. According 
0 a recent report of the Washing- 
‘on Criminal Justice Association, 
about 10% of all crimes in the city 
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were committed by juveniles. It is 
significant that there has been an 
increase in percentage of crimes 
committed by the age group under 
14 years. Children as young as 9 
years have been picked up by the 
police in the early morning hours 
and taken to their homes where 
the home influence was non-exist- 
ent. The elementary teachers in 
the schools of the District of Co- 
lumbia were recently asked to list 
some of the changes which the war 
has brought into the lives of chil- 
dren. A summary of these reports, 
based on the opinion of the teach- 
ers, is interesting and significant. 
While it is true that many of the 
changes are serious and are bound 
to create new problems, it is also 
true that some of these changes 
may be beneficial. It is the duty 
of teachers in these distressing 
times to evaluate such changes and 
to discover what contribution the 
school can make toward encourag- 
ing the development of traits 
which may strengthen the younger 
generation, and to meet the handi- 
caps which develop because of un- 
desirable changes. The following 
summary indicates some of the 
problems which the war has 
brought to the lives of the chil- 
dren, and the possible opportunity 
for the improved services of edu- 
cation. 

I. Home life has been changed. 
Mothers are working. Accord- 
ing to the records, during the 
school-year 1942-43, approxi- 
mately 30 per cent of the fam- 
ilies in the District had both 
parents employed. 

Children take care of them- 
selves; the youngest children 
go to and from school alone. 
Many small children stay 


Il. 


alone or with neighbors after 
school. Some wait on streets 
for hours in the evenings until 
mothers pick them up and 
take them home. Some chil- 
dren are left in the care of 
maids; there is a rapid turn- 
over of maids; consequently, 
the children have no feeling 
of security. There is less su- 
pervision by either parent; 
Youth selects its own friends, 
sometimes joins gangs and gets 
into trouble. 

Parents are too tired when 
they come from work to super- 
vise home study conditions. 

Children do more of the 
family buying, because work- 
ing mothers have little time 
to go to stores. They thus 
come face to face with some 
of the problems of the con- 
sumer. 

More children are buying 
lunches rather than bringing 
them from home. 

Because both parents and 
frequently older children are 
working, there is a larger fam- 
ily income. Children have 
more money; much of it is 
spent; some of it is invested 
in war bonds and stamps. The 
children are better cared for 
physically; their clothing is 
better and they seem to be 
getting good, nourishing food. 
The latter conclusion was 
drawn by some teachers re- 
porting from the observation 
that children, on the whole, 
are not underweight. As a re- 
sult, they seem to be a little 
more alert and active in 
school. 

Homes are more crowded, Ex- 


tra rooms are being rented. 
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This means a lower living 
standard in terms of home 
living-space and a higher liv- 
ing standard in terms of 
clothes, amusements and other 
comforts and luxuries. Too 
often, though, it means crowd- 
ed, uncomfortable and incon- 
venient living accommoda- 
tions. 

III. More work is being done by 
members of the family, includ- 
ing children, as it is more dif- 
ficult to secure the services of 
maids, laundresses, gardeners, 
etc. Many laundries have re- 
fused to take on new custom- 
ers. This all means that some 
children have more responsi- 
bilities at home, even when 
the mother is not working 
outside the home. When the 
mother is working, children 
often have to assume even 
more of the household duties. 
Some first-grade teachers re- 
ported that they have pupils 
who are preparing their own 
breakfast. 

IV. Few fathers are unemployed 
but many work away from 
home of are in the armed 
forces. The father’s influence 
is lacking. The older broth- 
ers are also away from home. 
Many adjustments must conse- 
quently be made. Teachers 
seem to notice fear and worry 
in the minds of the little chil- 
dren as well as in the minds of 
older ones, when members of 
the family are away fighting. 
They are often tense and ex- 
citable. This is reflected in 
their attitudes toward each 
other and toward school prob- 
lems. Some teachers stated 
that they have tried to capi- 
talize on the situation and 
have encouraged these boys 
and girls to be leaders in bond 
and stamp drives, scrap col- 
lections, campaigns, etc., in 
order that they may feel they 
are contributing to the war 
the same as their fathers or 
brothers are, and in order that 


they may become more calm 
and self-controlled. 

V. Family life is often irregular 
due to long or inconvenient 
hours that parents work. In 
some homes fathers, mothers 
and children do not eat their 
meals at the same time. If 
they do eat together at night, 
it is often at a late hour. This 
has resulted in’a later hour for 
boys and girls to go to bed. 
Sleepiness in school has fol- 
lowed in many cases. 

VI. Moving days for families have 
been more frequent. In the 
fall of 1942, 6,367 pupils at- 
tended the public schools in 
the District of Columbia for 
the first time. During the first 
six weeks of the fall term, in 
1942, over 1,300 pupils moved 
from one section of the Dis- 
trict to another. 

VII. Children are learning to listen 
to radio programs or to enjoy 
games of checkers, dominoes, 
etc., instead of leaving home 
for recreation. Although it is 
true that children have more 
money for movies, the effort 
of getting to a movie theater 
due to poorer transportation 
facilities, in certain sections of 
the town, causes many to re- 
main at home. There seems 
to be evidence that they have 
put movie money into war 
stamps. There is less leisure or 
opportunity to take and to en- 
joy out-of-town trips. As trips 
to the beaches are difficult, 
new ways for leisure have had 
to be devised. Some worth- 
while community projects 
have been developed, others 
need to be developed to pre- 
vent gang activities. Children 
are learning to play with more 
simple toys; many are making 
their own toys. Some parents 
have helped their boys and 
girls to build out-of-door play- 
ground equipment to keep 
them off the streets. Games 
dealing with fighting and kill- 
ing seem to interest boys and 
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girls more now than in prey, sto! 
ous years; nearly every bo Offi 
has one or more toy gu,)  ™# 
Children are learning to dreg per 
more sensibly and more simp\ in | 
ly; due to fuel shortage the 16. 
are wearing warmer clothing: in 

clothes are being made over x wo 
a patriotic project, and jt,  ™2 


also patriotic to wear som 
one else’s outgrown clothe: What 
clothes and rubbers have beg) thes¢ P! 
exchanged through clothe, aplant 
clinics. Children are learning at °W 
to eat foods which are health’ lier th 
ful and plentiful; they am The on 
learning the meaning of food) lies in ! 
substitutes; they are buying ditions 
more milk at school; they am aee w 
still buying some candy han, tudes 
but on the whole these are no/ of adj 
as rich—are made from moe —— — 
lasses and peanuts; they ar 
learning to appreciate the! 
value of commodities formerly 
taken for granted, and to d MC 
without things they like be 
cause the war has curtailed the 
supply of certain commodities 
Scrap materials have becom 
of value to them and they 
have cooperated in gathering HE 
scrap for war needs. Because 1 
it has been difficult to replace’ 8 
mechanical and electrical de) ** 4 
; : and su 
vices used in the homes, thes 
commodities have been com 
sumed more wisely and re 
paired instead of being cast 
away. Boys and girls reflect 
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stores, selling papers, etc. The 
Office of the Statistician esti- 
mates that approximately 28 
per cent of the pupils enrolled 
in the senior high schools and 
16.8 per cent of those enrolled 
in the junior high schools, 
work after school, in the eve- 
ning, or on Saturdays. 
Ww 
What can the schools do to meet 
these problems? Juvenile crime is 
aplant of slow growth. The seeds 
gre sown in early years, much ear- 
lier than realize. 
The only solution of the problem 
lies in the prevention of these con- 
ditions of neglect and lack of guid- 
ance which lead to anti-social atti- 
tudes and serious offenses. The task 
of adjustment of 


most parents 


these young 


people to normal, healthy life is 
one which challenges the best ef- 
forts of all the constructive influ- 
ences in the community. The 
schools must contribute to these 
efforts by being aware of the prob- 
lem; by furnishing an attractive 
environment for five hours a day, 
five days a week; by cooperating 
with the home to strengthen its 


influence; by working with the 
churches, recreational agencies, 


and other beneficial organizations 
which are making an effort to im- 
prove social conditions in the com- 
munity. It must be recognized as 
a community problem calling for 
concerted action. The _ schools 
should take the initiative in the 


of 


senting various community agen- 


formation committees repre- 
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While there is no substitute 
for a good home, it is possible to 


cles. 


alleviate these wartime conditions 
through the establishment of day 
nurseries, child-care centers, well- 
regulated playgrounds, and after- 
school activities controlled by the 
school. The causes of truancy may 
be attacked by better provisions 
for health examinations and cor- 
rection of physical defects which 
often lead to anti-social behavior, 
of records, 
better teaching of citizenship and 


improvement school 
respect for authority, and closer 
cooperation between teachers and 
parents. 

In all of our considerations of 
conservation we must not neglect 
to conserve our greatest human re- 


source—the next generation. 





MORE ABOUT 


] ue principal of a school is fre- 
gently thought of as functioning 
in the dual role of administrator 
and supervisor. We get a more ac- 
curate picture, however, of the 
principal’s functions if we regard 
supervision as an integral part of 
administration, which indeed it is. 
Not only is it an integral part of 
administration; it is a tremendous- 
ly important one; and it is the 
part most generally neglected. 

So far as we have been able to 
discover there isn’t a single current 
authority on supervision who does 
Not stress the importance of and 
the necessity for supervisory visits 
to the classroom and follow-up 
tonfdrences. In addition, many 
Writers explain in detail the pur- 
poses of such conferences and the 
most effective steps and methods 
in preparing for them and carry- 
ing them through. In view of this 
general agreement by those who 
have qualified through experience 
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and study to speak on this subject, 
it is rather astonishing to discover 
cases of neglect of this vital part 
of the supervisory process on the 
part of theoretically well trained 
principals. A simple check with 
ptincipals from ‘different school 
systems serves only increase 
one’s astonishment. It is as though 
a relatively large percentage of 
physicians were to discard pre- 
scription as a part of the treatment 
of their patients. 


to 


To review briefly the teachings 
of authorities bearing on the im- 
provement of instruction through 
supervision, the principal should 
visit the classroom 1) to inspect 
the condition and use of the room, 
2) to check on the personal traits 
—the bearing, manner, and_atti- 
tude—of the teacher, 3) to note 
pupil reactions and habits, and 4) 
to analyze the instruction from the 
viewpoint of a) adequate planning 


and preparation including aims 


methods and techniques, ana c) 


and objectives, effective 


results. This part of the super- 
there 
follows the business of 1) acquain- 


visory process completed, 
ting the teacher with the prin- 
cipal’s evaluation of the classroom 
situation including both the good 
and the bad features, 2) sugges- 
ting remedial measures for errors 
and weaknesses, and 3) mapping 
a general program designed to im- 
prove the teacher's work. 

From this brief outline, which 
is neither new nor original, it 
should be evident that 
ference is such an integral part of 


the con- 


the process that supervision should 
never be thought of or attempted 
without it. That all too many 
principals fail to make proper and 
habitual use of the supervisory 
conference is evidenced by the re- 
views of tenure case appeals in sev- 
eral states having tenure laws. A 
superintendent presided over the 
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affairs of a sizeable school system 
for years with a frank disbelief in 
supervisory classroom visits and 
follow-up conferences. All super- 
visory efforts were carried on by 
means of group meetings. Neither 
he nor his principals thought it 
worthwhile to have first-hand 
knowledge of the classroom situ- 
ations. He was a bit more frank 
than the relatively large percent- 
age who accept the principle of 
supervisory visits and conferences 
but omit at least the latter in ac- 
tual practice. Visitors to that su- 
perintendent’s high school found 
ten classrooms with western expo- 
sure in each of which more than 
half the pupils were sitting in and 
all were facing a glaring afternoon 
sun. The teachers in those rooms 
seemed always to take positions be- 
fore windows when explaining, or 
directing discussions. These vio- 
lations of elementary principles of 
good classroom management can 
be duplicated in greater or less de- 
gree wherever classroom super- 
vision is in any way neglected 

The purposes of the follow-up 
conference suggested above are 
primary ones. There are others 
of great importance. There is, for 
example, the matter of maintain- 
ing healthful professional rela- 
tions between the principal and 
the teacher; the matter of com- 
mon aims and objectives in the 
effort to educate the children of 
the community; the teacher's 
viewpoint regarding the adminis- 
tration of the school, regarding the 
solution of the problems confront- 
ing the school, regarding a host of 
things bearing on the success and 
tenure of the principal. Many of 
these matters can be cared for to 
a certain degree in group meetings. 
Frequently they cannot. Surely 
they cannot be properly cared for 
by mental telepathy. Just as 
surely they should not be left to 
chance. 

The follow-up conference can be 
used to accomplish a host of 
things. Its full value can be real- 
ized only if it is based on some well 
conceived principles and practices. 


It must not be used solely for ad- 
verse criticism. Teachers need en- 
couragement; they need commend- 
ation when the situation warrants; 
they need to be complimented by 
having their advice sought; they 
need careful instruction regarding 
the duties assigned to them and 
regarding the limits of authority 
in connection with their assign- 
ments and the governing policies. 
Let the supervisor-teacher confer- 
ence become known as a session of 
criticism for a poor teacher and 
its value is largely destroyed. 
Another important factor in the 
success of the conference is the at- 
titude with which the principal ap- 
proaches it. This is, in fact, the 
usual reason for the failure of at- 
tempted conferences and for the 


inclination 3 


them up”. 
Principals either are unable to di- 
vest themselves of personal feel- 
ings regarding the work of the 
teacher or do not realize the neces- 
sity for doing so. 


to “pass 


When the prin- 
cipal learns that the teacher in 
professional capacity is one con- 
sideration while the same teacher 
as an individual is quite another 
the conference can be approached 
with kindliness, interest, and sym- 
pathy for the individual but with 
frankness, candor, and honesty re- 
garding the work. In failing to ap- 
proach the conference with this 
distinction principals are confused 
in thinking 


their and 


thereby 
make it in prospect a very dis- 
tasteful duty, indeed. This feeling 
seems to have a cumulative effect. 
The natural result is the entire dis- 
continuance of the follow-up con- 
ference. 

Teachers quickly sense and fully 
appreciate honesty of judgment 
and expression regarding their 
work. They like to feel that the 
leadership provided for them in 
their professional endeavors is 
well trained, and possessed of suf- 
ficient force of character and good 
judgment to criticize their work 
on a high professional level. They 
are unable te accord real respect 
to leaders who lack the courage to 
do just that. They may find it 
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comfortable to work for the weak. 
er type but not nearly so satisfae 
tory in the long run. 

Still another important factor jn 
the success of the follow-up cop. 
ference is the manner in which jt’ 
is set up and the setting in which jt 
is held. It frequently happens thy 
principals salve their conscience 
regarding the necessity for discus 
sing the classroom situation by | 
means of a few casual remarks » 
the visit ends or later at a chanee 





meeting in the corridors. Such 
procedure robs the principal's | 


analysis and evaluation of every. 
thing except form and even that is 
bad. The conference should be 
held in manner and such 
place as to leave no doubt in the 
teacher’s mind as to what is going 
on. The principal cannot be too 
explicit in 


such 


his invitation. “] 
should like to have you come to 
my office at 3:20 today to talk over 
the work in your classroom as | 
saw it this forenoon.” With such 
a summons the teacher will have 
no doubt either before or after 
wards as to the purpose of the 
meeting. Nor will there be any 
difficulty in getting to the busines | 
at hand when the teacher appears. 
Such a frank statement of plan 
has a real psychological value. It/ 
immediately mitigates any feeling 
the principal might have of being 
on the defensive. If perchance it 
puts the teacher on the defensive, 
the principal is in position to re 
lieve that feeling quickly once the ; 
Psychological 
value accrues, too, from specifying 
a place away from the classroom. | 
When the meeting is set for the 
office it is ipso facto not a casual 


conference begins. 


meeting. It is obviously for the; 
discussion of serious matter 


whether they be criticism or com 
mendation. 

But why review here the detail 
of successful supervision and the 
supervisory conference? Better 


writers with more time and spatt 
have repeatedly done so. Our #& 
gument is that this potent mealt 
of improving classroom instructio 
is not fully utilized. And what! 
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pity! The principal himself bene- 
fits by reason of building up for 
himself the respect and strength- 
ening the loyalty of his co-work- 
ers; and by reason of development 
of force of character and leader- 
ship which will never come from 
woiding the distasteful aspects of 


—— 


his duty. The teachers benefit 
from the just and fair criticism of 
their work and from their confi- 
dence in adequate leadership. 
Most important of all, the pupils 
benefit from having the guidance 
and direction of their develop- 
ment in the hands of men and 
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women who are interested in and 
practicing day by day tuose traits 
of character which they are trying 
to instil into the lives of their pu- 
pils—fair play, square dealing, 
honest criticism and strict adher- 


ence to duty. 
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N THE spring of 1942 The Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, alert to the needs of a rapidly 
changing world at war, sent out 
material containing suggestions for 
a Spring Conference and urged 
that meetings of that type be held 
in as many localities as possible. 
Probably because I had attended 
the Atlanta convention in the fall 
of 1941 and several others before 
that, I received the material for 
the Evansville (Indiana) district. 
WwW 

The English heads of the other 
two high schools and I agreed that 
such a project could be of great 
benefit to English teaching and to 
the adjustment of the curriculum 
to wartime needs. We accordingly, 
with the three of us as a nucleus, 


invited six other members to join 
Ws: a representative from Evans- 
ville College, a junior high school 
teacher, a teacher from our voca- 
tional school, an intermediate and 
aprimary teacher, and the super- 
visor of the elementary grades, 
covering thereby the levels on 
which English is tacght from kin- 
dergarten through college. Thus 
was the Evansville Committee on 
English born, and I was chosen 
chairman. The superintendent of 
thools and the director of second- 
ary education were in accord with 
ourplans. Our committee met sev- 
eral times and planned a program 
for the Conference which included 
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an address by our superintendent, 
Mr. J. Ralph lrons, and a panel 
discussion by representatives from 
various fields in which English is 
of vital importance, such as medi- 
cine, industry, journalism, library, 
and teaching. Each panel member 
presented forcefully the English 
needs of his own particular occu- 
pation and made suggestions as to 
how the schools could help. Al- 
though the attendance was not 
large, we felt that we had a select 
group who were really interested 
in the future of English teaching. 

The following year came gas ra- 
tioning, and our committee did not 
feel justified in promoting a pub- 
lic gathering. Instead we prepared 
a booklet* offering practical sug- 
gestions to teachers for adapting 
instruction in English to wartime 
needs. Inspired by an article by 
Professor Lennox Gray, of Colum- 
bia University, in the January Eng- 
lish Journal, we formulated a list 
of recommendations which we fur- 
nished to teachers of college, high 
school, and junior high. We in- 
cluded all phases of the work: 
speech, written composition and 
literature. We suggested, for ex- 
ample, that boys choose some 
branch of the services or some 
weapon and girls some war activ- 
ity of women, investigate the sub- 
ject thoroughly, and prepare a 
talk on it to be given before the 
class. We advised careful concen- 
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tration on mechanical skills neces- 
sary in office work: conciseness and 
precision of speech and writing, 
correct spelling, punctuation, and 
sentence structure, and rapid and 
accurate reading. 

In the literature courses we rec- 
the of 
cerpts from the important speech- 
es of Churchill, Mad- 
ame Chiang Kai-shek, and other 
We 


encouraged panel discussions of 


ommended inclusion ex- 


Roosevelt, 
leaders of the United Nations. 
such subjects as the Four Free- 


doms, the Post-war World, and Ed- 
ucation for the Air Age. Compari- 


sons and contrasts between this 
contemporary material and the 
classics were often illuminating. 


Long lists of reading material, both 


books and magazines, were ap- 
pended to each unit. 
v 

The Committee plans to conti- 
nue to function next year, expand- 
ing the work it has already done 
and keeping constantly alert to the 
ever-changing needs of a world of 
total war. Soon we hope to start 
planning an English curriculum 
adapted to post-war conditions, for 
nothing can come nearer prevent- 
ing chaos in the future than an 
understanding of aims and ideas 
through the power of language as 


a basis for communication. 








* Copies of the booklet R dations of 
the Committee on English for Meeting the 
Needs of the War may be obtained from the 
Office of Public Schools, Evansville, Indiana. 
Price 20 cents. 
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BULLETINS TO 


| ue boys in uniform never get 
enough mail. They want news 
from home and they aren’t particu- 
lar about style or composition. 
They just want to know what’s 
really going on in the old home 
town. 

Last fall the Secretarial Practice 
students decided they wanted to 
keep the boys posted on school af- 
fairs—the progress of the athletic 
teams, changes in schodl routine 
and personnel, etc. 

At that time there were about 
400 names on the local Service 
Board Honor Roll. Most of these 
boys had attended our school but 
these students knew few of them 
personally. This made no differ- 
ence. The Boys wanted news and 
the pupils were going to send them 
what they wanted. Evidently im- 
pressed by the Army’s discovery 
(with publicity) that the folks at 
home didn’t know how to write 
letters, these youngsters decided 
they'd show the old folks—and the 
Army! 

To make sure everything would 
be just right they made up their 
minds to tackle the problem ‘ 
entifically”. First they discussed 
the type of “letter” they were going 
to write and the kind of news they 
would include. 


*sci- 


Then they elimi- 
nated the purely school angle and 
decided to send a general newsheet 
rather than a personal letter, with 
every item hand-picked for au- 
thenticity, suitability and interest. 
In other words, printable gossip. 
Their criteria for the selection of 
items were: 
A. The inclusion of lots of news 
involving (1) 


names, par- 


ticularly of widely known 
home-town people, “charac- 
ters” and boys in the Service, 
and (2) well-known local 


places, (3} annual events 


SERVICEMEN 
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such as gunning season, local 
celebrations, football, ete. 

B. The exclusion of local news- 
paper items as our weekly 
village newspaper is sent to 
all the Boys. 
newspaper item was used af- 


Sometimes a 


ter it had been “dressed-up” 

-a new slant given, or an 
appropriate comment added. 
Actual preparation of the NOTES 
FOR SERVICEMEN, as they came to 
be called, by a group of students 
who had‘had no particular tech- 
nical training other than routine 
typing and mimeographing had its 
pitfalls but their finished produc- 
tion went over with a bang. There 
were so many requests for more is- 
sues the found 
couldn't stop with one 


students they 
-and, once 
every two months they sent the 
Boys more Notes. 

When the pupils started they 
had a great many plans and ideas. 
Soon they found they were way 
over their heads when they only 
intended to wet their knees. But, 
by the time they had put out their 
fifth and final issue for the year 
they had a much better idea of 
how to organize their work. Now 
they think this plan works very 
well: 

A. The 


Chairman, and one pupil to 


selection of a General 
take charge of each of the 
following operations, with 
the rest of the class acting as 
assistants: 
1. News gathering and first 
dummy 
2. Re-write and second 
dummy 
3. Checking addresses and 
typing envelopes 
4. Cutting stencils 
5. Mimeographing 
6. Stapling and mailing 
B. Posting a time schedule and 


| 


holding each sub-chairmay 
responsible for seeing that 
his operation is completed op 
time. 


! 


ing the news and rewriting the | 


Of all these operations, gather 


items were the ones which really \ 
required imagination and original. 
ity. It was surprising what some 
of the students could do—espe. | 
cially with the rather usual type of 
(all the Joe Smiths 
and Henry Greens home on leave), 


information 


Rewriting news items brought to 
light talent the English teacher 
had never been able to dig out— 
and the pupils enjoyed doing it. 
Once the news items were ready 
the dummy was set up. The four 
pages of Notes were introduced by 
a brief “editorial” written by the 
student Chairman. The news 
items, typed in 40-space line, justi 
fied margin form, were assembled, | 
two columns to a page under ap- 
A few typ: | 
ical items taken from different is 


propriate headings. 
} 
sues give a general idea of what the 
Notes are like. 

Changes of the Times 

No more afternoon papers down | 

Montauk way. Evening paper 
in E. H. are a nickel apiece. 


Remember the time when East 
Hampton was so proud of ils 
outskirts. 
ing, the people living out there 


Now with gas ration 


are wondering and buying bikes 
when they can get them. 


With the Boys & Gals in Uniform 
Eddie writes “Pop” 
Cheney that his ship has a 
quired its first SPAR—a female, 


dog. 


Osborne 


Hoota Rampe, stationed some 
place in Africa writes us he wa 


surprised to find that, after 


studying about some of thos 
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places in school, he is «actually 
visiting them and wishes he'd 
studied his French !Jessons a lit- 
tle more. 


Local camera fans are having to 
do without colored film 
days. It seems Lt. Jimmy wrote 
Papa Cal Rentershan and asked 


him to seni some colored film. 


these 


Paya carl cleaned out all the 
fim stores 
Did your African pictures turn 
out, Jimmy ? 


east of Riverhead. 


Army Nurse Blanche Collins was 
thrilled to meet another Long 
Islander in Australia. Here’s 
hoping you meet an East Hamp- 
toner Blanche 
sionally of course! 


soon. unprofes- 


Lt. Don Meagher is teaching at 
Maxwell Field. Claims to fame: 
(1) he graduated with Clark 
Gable, (2) 


about southern gals. 


The Home Front 

Doc Edwards continues to expect 
a lot of additions to the local 
population and spend a good few 
nights with his clothes on. Ditto 
Doc Nugent. 


he isn’t enthusiastic 


With all the rationing (meat, 
shoes, canned goods, sugar, cof- 
fee, tires, gas and oil) the local 
Board expanded and now occu- 
pies double 
stores in the former Barns Block. 
Mr. Kennedy is still the guy to 
see when you really want some- 
thing. 


two connecting 


Strictly Local 

Fishermen are coming in with 
their catch a half hour before 
sundown this year—government 
orders. It’s been reported that 
flounder fishing has been very 
good, weak fish are starting to 
run in Sag Harbor and pollock 
off the Point. 


Gramps Wallstein sported his 
daily dahlia boutoniere again 
this fall. He’s moved his hang- 
out from the front of the Band 
to Pere Schenck’s store though. 


News Around School 

Mrs. Rieser ill for a few 
weeks in March and unable to 
attend to the 
throats. measles and colds which 
plague the students at this time 
of year. 


was 


various sore 


The “Babe” Fontana’s kiddy 
must have been reading too 


many Superman comic books. 
” ’ 
He recently tried to increase his 


growth by eating some stuff—the 
trade name of which is VIG- 
ORO. 


Students have to sit up later to 
listen to Information Please. It’s 
heard 
10:30. 


now on Mon. nights at 


Vv 


The pupils were pretty pleased 
when their first fan mail arrived. 
The Boys liked their Notes, and 
said so. 

“There's nothing like news from 
home.” 

“It’s swell to hear the real dope 
on some of the things that are 
really going on around town.” 

“Looking forward to next issue.” 

Later issues brought forth the 
following: 

“Have just finished reading the 
second edition of your dope sheet 
so decided I'd thank you before | 
had a chance to put it off as I did 
last time. By the way, your first 
edition reached me on Christmas 
Eve.” 

“Rec'd your Notes and they are 
appreciated 
so much . 


here—thanking you 
.. | will try to tell you 
as much as I can about Africa... 
There is also Arab peoples who 
live a peculiar life. The mens wear 
a robe with a bandeau on their 
head. The womens wear a white 
robe with wooden slippers . . 

“You have no idea how much I 
appreciate receiving those inter- 
esting Notes on town doings. You 
did a swell job of editing, and take 
it from one who knows. I did the 
same on the boat coming to Aus- 
tralia.” 


“Rec'd the April 19 copy of the 
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Notes. I had just begun to read 
them over when mess call sound- 
ed. I chose to finish reading the 
Notes.” 

Fan mail is an old story now. 
Just the same, each letter received 
is answered personally by a mem- 
ber of the class. At first these re- 
sponses were dictated to give the 
students practice in working on a 
letter which was actually to be 
mailed. But, toward the end of 
the year, the students composed 
their own letters. Needless to say, 
they are very proud of their fan 
mail collection which is carefully 
filed and shown to anyone inter- 
ested at every opportunity. 
been 
made of the size of the class which 


So far no mention has 
undertook to send the news to over 
400 boys in the Service. The class 

at first! 
Then, in January, one of the boys 
joined the Navy. 
lost 
Army in March. 


consisted of eight pupils 


The class also 
its original teacher to the 

Meanwhile the list of names on 
the Service Board grew and in 
June 650 copies of the Notes were 
Still, in spite of loss of 
personnel and the downright hard 
work 


mailed. 
involved (putting out the 
Notes was just one of these pupils’ 
voluntary extra-curricular activi- 
ties) they “sold” the idea to next 
year's class and spent out-of-school 
time instructing these Juniors in 
the art of putting out more Notes 


for Servicemen. 





Matthew Vassar, an Englishman 
who had had little schooling but 
who had educated himself, was a 
Pough- 


prosperous brewer of 


keepsie He had a “crazy idea” 
that women should have educa- 
tional opportunities somewhat 
similar to those which the men en- 
joyed at Yale and Harvard. In 
keeping with his conviction in 1865 
he launched Vassar College, the 
world’s first endowed college for 
women, with a magnificent gift of 
$788,000 and 200 acres of land.— 
Harry C. McKown in Fools and 


Foolishness. 





| 
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BELIEVE IT—OR NOT 


| HAVE just had half an hour’s 
interview with Mrs. Blair—over 
Doris’s misdemeanors. Mrs. Blair 
is a doll-like blonde, whose coif- 
fure is a little too perfect for one 
o’clock in the afternoon, who has 
a little too much color in her 
cheeks even for the patent excite- 
ment which brings her to the of- 
fice, and whose mouth is a scarlet 
smear—with a few flecks off in 
places. 

Doris is a youngster just turned 
six—a somewhat miniature edition 
of her mother. And it is about 
Doris’s difficulties with her teacher, 
Miss McAndrew, that Mrs. Blair 
has stormed my office. 

She is very much excited. Miss 
McAndrew threw Doris out of the 
room, struck her, told her to take 
her things and go home and never 
come back to school. 

Mrs. Blair grows more and more 
voluble in a rising crescendo. She 
is sure of that! She can prove it! 
Four children in Doris’s room all 
came up to her flat this noon and 
told her the way Doris had been 
treated. She wouldn't mind a 
little slap, now and then—but to 
have her picked up bodily and 
thrown out into the cloakroom— 
to have her struck in the face—. 

Now I have known Miss Me- 
Andrew for something like a dozen 
or fifteen years. She is an aver- 
age, moderately capable, con- 
scientious teacher, with a strong 
regard for her work and her room 
discipline. During that period I 
have known her to make a mod- 
erate use of the ruler twice, both 
times on overgrown and unruly 
boys. As far as using physical vio- 
lence on a six-year-old girl, the 
idea is on the face of it rather 
nonsensical. 

When I can get a word in 
through Mrs. Blair’s barrage, I 
gently suggest so—that there is a 
strong possibility that she might 


be mistaken in her information— 
and that Doris might have, as so 
many youngsters of that age do, 
colored the story to attract atten- 
tion or even made it up out of 
whole cloth. 

No—Doris hadn’t told her a 
word about it. But she had ques- 
tioned four other children in her 
room that noon—they had all told 
her about it—. 

This begins to look like one of 
two things—either farcical or seri- 
ous. If the latter it needs looking 
into. If Doris hadn’t told her any- 
thing about it why did she call on 
those four other children—and 
wouldn’t it be possible that the 
whole thing developed out of 
nothing on the way home—just as 
some of those first-graders imagine 
lions behind every hedge or a cops- 
and-robbers drama when an au- 
tomobile backfires in 
street? 

Mrs. Blair has something of an 
evasive answer. So finally I de- 
cide to call Miss McAndrew into 
the office and see what she has to 
say. Miss McAndrew laughs. 
Doris was fidgeting all the morn- 
ing—talking out loud in _ the 
middle of the number work to the 
girl standing next her—sticking 
out her tongue at the redheaded 
boy across the aisle—and so on. 
Finally, after repeated warnings, 
she had taken Doris by the arm, 
led her out into the dressing- 
room, and told her to stay there 
till she could behave herself. 

Mrs. Blair is not visibly im- 
pressed. She is not willing to be- 
lieve Miss McAndrew—Doris has 
always told her the truth—and she 
can prove it by four witnesses— 
children who saw it all. 

By this time Miss McAndrew is 
getting excited herself at this di- 
rect challenge to her veracity. I 
suggest that we call those four 
children in and get their story— 


the next 
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JAMES NEWELL EMEgpy | teache 
| 
' yery ] 
although this altogether trivia) princi} 
matter is getting somewhat beyond - those 
the bounds of its original import. end th 
ance. won fe 
Oh, no, Mrs. Blair doesn’t way} #™™ 
to do that. The children ap|~ _ 
afraid—they are scared to death | 
of going to the office—and she ha ’ TH 
always told Doris that if she wasn’ 
a good girl the principal would 
take her into his private office and 
take out a big leather strap that 
he keeps for bad boys and girls 
Somewhat irritated myself by 
this time, I cannot help interpos 
ing an objection to Mrs. Blair's 
psychology—that of making the Os 
school principal or the policeman ing t 
a bogey-man. Finally the group have ' 
of four sifts down—she didn't tinuit 
know just who the children were, dren ¢ 
except one—to Ellen, a neighbor: a basi 
little girl. stand, 
W ell, we send for Ellen. We ask meage 
her if she saw Miss McAndrew) tive o 
punish Doris—if she threw her} The 
out of the room. In open-eyed) perio 
astonishment, Ellen shakes her\ circu] 
head. No—Miss McAndrew scolded { numb 
her—sent her out into the dres! yidua 
ing-room. Did she tell that story’ fully 
to Mrs. Blair? No, Mrs. Blair ro ) 
called her in that noon, and| tee 
quizzed her about what Doris was , chafi 
doing in the room—. ( be a 
Mrs. Blair falls back after that | nation 
on the alibi that Doris is a ner) 
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; ; r 
they said there was nothing the) Th 
matter with her—but—possibly! in 
could recommend a good child spe J 
cialist—only she hates to spend .. 
the money. > 
I can—and do. Only I agret| They 
with her that it might be just # 
well before she pays that special prog 
ist’s fees, if she pays a little les a 
attention to Doris’s whims, amd Ca 


discounts her imaginative stories 
First-grade teachers as! 


a little. 
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class are not brutal—not unless 
is something radically 


| wrong With them at the outset. 
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The sub-primary and first-grade. 


teacher who strikes, shakes or cuffs 
gall children doesn’t usually last 


' yery long in that position—we 


principals have ways of finding out 
those things, and taking steps to 
end them, long before there is rea- 
gn for an indignant parent to 
storm the office. 


Mrs. Blair has had but one 
youngster. When she acquires a 
little more maturity, she will learn 
for herself that the child of Doris’s 
age lives in a haze of imagination, 
in which real and imaginary 
heroes and villains and incidents 
are mixed up in a delightful 
hodge-podge. That it is part of the 
child’s normal development, along 
with folklore and games and a gra- 
dually increasing knowledge of the 
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world about her. It might do Mrs. 
Blair some good to take some of 
the money that she would spend 
on Dr. Porter’s consultation fees 
and get for herself a few good 
books and pamphlets on child 
guidance and subscribe to a par- 
ents’ magazine or two—and read 
them. 

Possibly that half-hour’s confer- 
ence was worth while, after all. 








THE “HOW OF CURRENT HISTORY 


CHARLES WILLIAM HEATHCOTE 
Head, Department Social Studies 
State Teachers College 

West Chester, Pennsylvania 


One of the problems confront- 
ing the teacher of history is to 
have the children realize the con- 
tinuity of the subject. Many chil- 
dren only see the printed pages of 
abasic textbook and do not under- 
stand, or understand only in a very 
meager way, the broader perspec- 
tive of events. 

The newspapers, magazines and 
periodicals which are printed and 
circulated in such bewildering 
numbers confuse the average indi- 
vidual unless he has a mind care- 
fully trained to pick out the valu- 
able news items with discrimina- 
tion and is able to separate the 
chaff from the wheat. There must 
be an appreciable sense of local, 
national and world responsibility. 
Citizenship in one’s own country 
is negligible unless there is a defi- 
nite knowledge of conditions in 
other countries. 

There is need to help the chil- 
dren from the early grades in the 
elementary schools on through the 
junior and senior high schools to 
grasp the continuity of history. 
They must know that civilization, 
Progress and the history of their 
own country are a cumulative de- 
velopment, evolution, and growth. 
Citizenship is likewise an evolu- 


tion. For the pupil to sense his 
own responsibility and reach a 
proper attitude toward interna- 
tional affairs, he must study cur- 
rent problems. 

The children should be taught 
as early as possible in their school 
life to read and interpret the news- 
papers. If public opinion is to be 
the strong factor desired in the 
functioning of our nation, then in- 
terpretative newspaper reading 
must begin at a very early age. 
Only the training of the child 
mind to use the tools of informa- 
tion will produce a sensitive and 
responsive public opinion. 

In grades four, five and six cur- 
rent. history could be united with 
the civics classes. In these grades 
the curriculum calls for some de- 
tailed study of the civic virtues. In 
grade six the children, being older, 
can do more in contributing news- 
paper clippings for the study. 
There is a tendency of some teach- 
ers to turn the current history class 
into a reading period. The mere 
reading of the clippings without 
discussion is deadening. The pu- 
pils fail to see the objectives and 
miss the correlation with history 
and civics. 

In the junior and senior high 


schools the courses in history, com- 
munity, vocational and economic 
civics, and problems of democracy 
open the way for fine results. In 
the junior high school the teacher 
should help the pupils to visualize 
and realize the continuity of his- 
tory. These young Americans in 
the adolescent period need to un- 
derstand something of their per- 
sonal responsibility for the citizen- 
ship which they enjoy. The situa- 
tions in their towns, cities, state, 
nation and the world require them 
to know and appreciate the pres- 
ent as the result of the contribu- 
tions of the past. It is quite im- 
portant in the junior and senior 
high schools that definite periods 
be set aside for the discussion of 
current problems. Through the 
teacher’s guidance and direction it 
is evident that the pupils will real- 
ize the continuity of history, and 
the class in current history will not 
degenerate into a mere talking 
group, but will be a discussion 
group. The contrast is self-evident. 
The pupils will soon see that the 
current history discussions have a 
place in the curriculum and if this 
psychology is motivated aright, 
they will realize that citizenship is 
one’s life in all that it involves, and 
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right relations with all people must 
be maintained. The high school 
teacher who has his courses well 
organized will prove to be a help- 
ful, stimulating teacher and leader 
in his subject matter and also in 
current history. He will have his 
pupils ever on the lookout for suit- 
able material as they find it in the 
newspapers and magazines. Of 
course, in the period set aside 
primarily for the discussion of cur- 
rent history, general or specific 
problems may be considered. 


wv 


In teaching current history the 
methods used should be varied as 
in teaching other subjects. The 
subject matter of current history 
will help determine the method to 
be used. This will require careful 
planning and consideration on the 
part of the teacher. The work 
should be organized so that there 
will be maximum pupil participa- 
tion. 

W 


One of the most effective meth- 
ods is through committee organiza- 
tion. Some topics may require 
several committees to gather ma- 
terial to complete the discyssion. 
Other members of the group may 
be given a series of questions to be 
looked up, questions requiring 
brief answers, which can be dis- 
cussed in the open forum ef the 
class. The class should be resolved 
into an open forum after the main 
committees have reported for the 
period. These committees should 
be encouraged to stimulate debate 
in the open forum period. An- 
other important device is the lab- 
oratory method. For example, a 
particular current problem may be 
illumined by the pictures, car- 
toons, editorials, articles or news 
items the pupils collect. These 
materials may be pasted in indi- 
vidual note books, but in a sequen- 
tial way. The pupils should ar- 
range the material during the class 
period and do all the work possible 
during this period. This labora- 
tory method may be applied to ex- 
tensive or intensive studies. 
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LO, THE LITTLE FRESHMEN!) y; 


H ow helplessly addled and 


hopelessly muddled a fresh little 


group of high-school freshmen 


must feel during the month of 
September was forcefully brought 


home to a group of teachers in a 
large college during the course of 
a recent summer session. 

The course which this particu- 
lar group was pursuing was library 
science, and the special branch 
thereof was cataloging and classi- 
The students were Sis- 
ters, Brothers, and lay folk, all of 
whom A.B., M.A., 
Ph.D., or their equivalents. All 
were intent upon making an addi- 
tion to their knowledge of library 


fication. 


had degrees. 


administration, a requirement in 
many high schools. 

The course was well-planned, 
the instructor was excellent, and 
nothing was done with unreason- 
able precipitation, but, to the 
ears of the uninitiated, library 
terms, which come trippingly on 
the tongue of the instructor, pre- 
sent a major problem,—collation, 
imprint, analytics, secondary en- 
tries, subject entries, first and sec- 
ond indentions, author fulness, 
tracing,—why it was enough to 
make a comprehensive examina- 
tion take a back seat. 

And then there came a day when 
everybody was handed a “D.C.” 
(Decimal Classification) and a 
long list of subjects to classify. 
The first one I can now recall was 
“The making of artificial flowers.” 
The long typewritten list and the 
D.C.—that was all,—and puzzle it 
out for yourself. Never having 
handled a D.C. before, where in 
the world in that book could I 
find something that I could hook 
up with “The making of artificial 
flowers”? 

Another 





day, the _ instructor, 


thinking we had surely arrived by 
this time, called out a list of sub- 


SISTER AGNITA, O5.y_ 
St. Martin’s School | 
Vine Grove, Kentucky | 


Australia” 
“Diamond Mines in South Africa” 
“Mountain-Climbing in the Alps” 
Who could give the 
numbers? 


jects,—""Coinage_ in 


classification 
Not many, and not ver 
quickly either. The whole com- | 
pany of learned dons and don.’ 
nesses were properly puzzled, and 
this after all the years of breath. 
ing the wisdom-laden atmosphere | 
of universities! 

“Everything in the world has q 
moral, if we only trouble to look , 
for it,” said the ugly Duchess to 
perplexed little Alice, as she made} 
her wonderful adventure; there.| 
fore, the moral of this is—how 
very patient and forbearing teach 
ers should be with the little fresh. 
men who will throng our schook 
Every: 
thing is so new to them; every- 
thing is a fresh puzzle, and even 
x+y=—2, appears to them, if they} 
have had no previous experience 
with the simple forms of algebra, 


this coming September. 





as a most complicated scientific 
P 


formula. 

And so at least one excellent re 
sult of summer schools has been 
discovered,—they should make 
better and more patient | 
teachers. 





much 





I have no fear for our youth.| 
They have been taught in the mil! 
lion classrooms of our public) 
schools how to think, and nét| 
what to think. They have gained| 
a splendid balance between ideal 
ism and realism. They are moti 
vated by high moral codes, hor 
esty of purpose, and a deep sens 
of spiritual values. The young 
men and women who have com 
pleted our secondary schools have 
the resourcefulness that will help 
them to face and cope with what 
ever emergency they have to face 


—A. C. Flora 
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VICTORY CORPS—GOOD OR BAD? 


“) He High School Victory 
Corps is an opportunity for youth 
to secure both a sound and a broad 
high school education.” 

“The High School Victory Corps 
is planned to make a junior war- 
rior out of the high school boy; its 
program is a program not of prep- 
aration, but of regimentation.” 

These two statements represent 
the two extreme points of view of 
shool people toward the High 
School Victory Corps. _ 

In so far as the plans of the Na- 
tional Policy Committee on the or- 
ganization and administration of 
the High School Victory Corps are 
accepted as advisory by school 
authorities they can be adopted in 
part and adapted to the needs of 
the students. There is some dan- 
ger that the idea of training may 
supplant the ideal of education if 
the Victory Corps program is car- 
ried to an The High 
School Corps Program 
pamphlet on the organization and 
administration of the Victory 
Corps has chilled some people to 
the bone. They regard the Victory 
Corps as an attempt at regimenta- 
tion of secondary education in the 
United States. They fear a totali- 
tarian Axis-like educational pro- 
gram. There is no danger of that 
in any high school in which the lo- 
cal school administration gives 
careful consideration to the wel- 
fare of the students even if the 
High School 
adopted. 

One of the things recommended 
in the High School V: tory Corps 
Program is military drill. I don’t 
think military drill has any legiti- 
mate place in the high school. It 
is doubtful if military drill taught 
to high school boys would be 
worth the time which would have 


extreme. 
Victory 


Victory Corps is 


Even if mili- 
tary drill in the high school does 


to be devoted to it. 


have some value there still remains 
the question of relative values. 
There are many things of greater 
value to high school students and 
to the war effort than military drill 
in high school. 

In a recent article in the Read- 
ers Digest there is the following 
statement concerning the students 
in the High School Victory Corps: 

“They are to be given a sort of 
They will be 
made physically fit, will wear a 


pre-flight training. 


uniform, and will be taught ‘the 

habit of immediate and unques- 

tioned obedience to proper au- 
thority’ (whatever that is) .” 

That statement represents fear 
of the extreme application of the 
Victory Corps. There is no ques- 
tion but that to win the war is the 
immediate need and aim of the na- 
tion. The schools should assist in 
the war effort. The schools are as- 
sisting in many ways, in the col- 
lection of scrap, in the purchase of 
savings stamps and bonds, in the 
making of model airplanes for the 
armed forces, and in many other 
ways. To find time in the school 
day to teach the things that should 
be taught is a problem of major 
proportions. 

It is a fact that the Victory Corps 
program can be so administered in 
a high school as to make junior 
soldiers or junior navy men out of 
the high school boys. 
schools that has been the interpre- 
tation of the purpose of the Vic- 
tory Corps. The segregation of the 
boys and girls in all subjects, the 
adoption of strict military disci- 
pline, silence in passing from 
classrooms, are examples of the 
regimentation that can take place 
under the Victory Corps program. 


In a few 


W. C. McGINNIS 
Superintendent of Schools 
Perth Amboy, New Jersey 


And this regimented program is 
not cited merely to show what can 
This 
type of program scraps even the 
minimum of representative democ- 


happen; it has happened. 


It is a totalita- 
rian program with too much of the 
Axis pattern. 


racy in a school. 


One of the “advan- 
tages listed on page 7 of the High 
School Victory Corps pamphlet is 
“the habit of immediate and un- 
questioned obedience to proper 
authority”. 

One of the failures of public ed- 
ucation has been the failure to in- 
culeate in the boys and girls a re- 
spect for properly constituted au- 
thority, recognition of and respect 
for the rights of others and prac- 
iice of the principle that every 
right has its corresponding obliga- 
tion and duty. For the past two 
decades many writers in education 
and many teachers in our teacher 
training institutions have stressed 
rights of the individual and of 
groups. They have said and writ- 
ten very little about obligations 
and duties. 

“The habit of immediate and un- 
questioned obedience” is of doubt- 
ful value, to say the least, as an ob- 
jective of high school teaching in 
the United States. 

The war program makes school 
people as well as other patriotic 
Americans realize that it is neces- 
sary that we adopt some things that 
we don’t like and which in normal 
times are not parts of our demo- 
cratic living. These things, such 
as control of manpower, rationing, 
travel restrictions, etc. are neces- 
sary to win the war. We will win 
the war and we will win back our 
American way of life. No one 
knows better than school people 
the importance of honest labor of 
any type. Those of us who were 
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closely associated with the prob- 
lem of the unemployment of young 
high school graduates, both boys 
and girls, during the years of the 
depression and are familiar with 
the plight of those educated and 
trained only for white collar jobs 
know the worth and importance 
of mechanics and the work of me- 
chanics. We know the great part 
mechanics, machinists, and weld- 


ers are taking in the war plants of 
the nation. These things do not, 
however, cause us to lose sight of 
the fact that education’s job is not 


only to prepare students to work 
with their hands. The men who 
were the founders of this nation 
were men educated in the liberal 
arts and in the learned professions. 
Most of the signers of the Declara- 
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tion of Independence were co 
men. The after the war problems | 
will require men of more edueg. 
tion and more training than eyer — 
before. The engineer, the doctor, | 
the economist, and the statesman 
as well as the mechanic will ¢op. | 
tribute to a better America. And 
the schools will be the agencies of 
education and training for all of 


them. A 








LOS ANGELES 


W/ 118 bombs bursting in air, 
and tracer-bullets slitting the black 


sky with cuts of fire, little more 
than a year ago in Los Angeles 
many mothers sat down in the 
awfulness of the black-out to won- 
der just what they would do with 
Johnny and Mary, come the dawn. 
At that time no one knew whether 
southern California had been at- 
tacked or not. Fortunately, it 
turned out that the occasion was 
caused by a small threat rather 
than a large one. But mothers and 
fathers were just as anxious, just 
as upset as if the “blitz” were on 
in a grand fashion. 

Many families left the area with- 
out ceremony, but the larger por- 
tion of the people had to stay on 
for varying reasons. To these 
people spoke the dynamic super- 
intendent of city schools, Vierling 


Kersey. The children would be 
taken care of. How? Well, he 
had plans. 


It is about these plans that this 
article is written in the hope that 
they might lend encouragement 
and inspiration to other school sys- 
tems in this country. 

The routine Red Cross and first 
aid measures were taken immedi- 
ately, within a matter of hours. 
Nurses and doctors were available 
to every school. Cots, sheets, bed- 
ding, medicines, medical equip- 
ment ... all these were in store in 
copious quantities. Trained paid 
and volunteer workers were at 
their stations. Shelters of various 
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sorts were constructed or impro- 
vised from existing materials. As- 
surance was given that any child 
in the city schools of Los Angeles, 
an area covering 1200 square miles, 
could be cared for in the best pos- 
sible manner for a period of four 
days, by which time help from 
the outside would probably arrive. 
The thought that comes to mind 
first is of food. Any teacher who 
has worked about the average 
school cafeteria knows certain 
facts: that young children eat like 
horses, that older children eat like 
two horses, that cafeterias usually 
do not have large stores of food- 
stuffs on hand. In case of air-raids 
regular store deliveries would be 
suspended, or there simply would 
not be any food to be had. 
Forseeing all these and many 
more possibilities, Dr. Kersey met 
the problem by accelerating a pro- 
gram he had already in operation 
on a limited scale. Now with the 
war in its second year, and, indeed, 
for some time before this even, the 
schools are largely self-sustaining 
in so far as food is concerned. The 
amazing aspect of this plan is that 
such a scheme could be worked 
successfully within the city-limits 
of one of the largest cities in the 
world. E 
All the school cafeterias in Los 
Angeles benefit from the produc- 
tion, processing, and preserving 
plan which has been established. 
Each school has its own produc- 
tion program. Also each school 
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processes products raised under ae 
the supervision of that school. In | i 
the cases where special equipment 
is necessary, however, ten to fif- | 
teen centers have been designated 
for use. 


On a city-wide basis, 60% of the e: 
vegetables, 50% of the poultry 
products, and 25 to 30% of the 
meat requirements of school cafe. 
terias are met. 


Before point rationing went into 
effect 100,000 children ate daily in 
the Los Angeles school cafeterias, 
Since this time the increase has 
been considerable but a census has 
not been taken yet. As mothers go 
into defense jobs, more and more / Ip 
children depend upon the school 
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may 

for their mid-day meal. plar 
The production and processing ules 
program has been in operation on | Ith 
a limited scale for the past several | © 
years. Last year, over 77,000 stu , 20m 
dents conducted school supervised | clas 


and animal husbandry | the 
projects, bringing a total income S 
of $222,850. Most of these prod | der 
ucts were consumed in school cafe | © 


gardens 


terias. The program is intensified ; *¥ 
this year, interest is greater, and mu 
production is increased. as 
With a few exceptions, the en- ef 
tire program is carried on with P | 
student labor. In the vegetable e. 
and animal husbandry projects, 
the students receive a percentage = 
ren 
of the returns on the sale of the oa 


products. Students, however, are 


not paid by the hour but enter im- 
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Dernars none of the subjects 
taught in high schools today is 
more criticised than the subject of 
history, which, considered broadly, 
is termed social studies. Teachers 
of the secial studies are being 
asked to teach more American his- 
tory; to teach “global” geography; 


to emphasize the “social aspects” 
of economics, and so on. 

Among the criticisms, one in 
particular pertains to word mean- 
ing in social studies. Some of the 
words appearing in’ social studies 
textbooks have been branded as 
dangerous; others have been called 
meaningless; particularly those to 
which the suffix, “ism”, has been 
affixed, these being referred to as 
“blah” words. 

If it is true that the symbols of 
language employed in the subjects 
of social studies have brought 
about a poor understanding of 
those subjects on the part of our 
high school pupils, it would seem 
advisable for teachers of social 
studies and of English to attack 
the problem of word meaning in 
a way that will shed more light on 
the comprehension of social stud- 
ies. 

The method suggested in this 
article is offered as one way of 
solving the problem of word mean- 
ing in social studies. Merely by 
conferring periodically the Eng- 
lish and social studies teachers can 
do much, if the social studies 
teacher will present the English 
teacher with a list of words and 
an explanation of the sense or 
meaning each word should have 
when used in the social studies 
classroom. The English teacher 
will then endeavor to aid the pu- 
pils in mastering those words. 

Suppose that the social studies 
teacher hands in the following 


terms: history, capital, guild, re- 
action, culture, mercantile, man- 
date, frontier, economy, conscrip- 
tion, democracy, censor, socialism, 


After 


that every pupil use a notebook 


sociology, ete. requiring 
for the purpose of recording Word 
Meanings, the English teacher may 
write on the board the following: 

Point out all of the possible dif- 
ferences in meaning between these 
words: history geography. 

When the pupils have recited to 
the satisfaction of the teacher, it 
can be pointed out to them that 
they have just proved that words 
have many meanings, according to 
the way they are used with other 
words. One way of discovering 
this is to use the same word in as 
many different meanings as pos- 
To do this it is necessary to 
Now see how 


sible. 
use it in sentences. 
many different shades of meaning 
you can get by writing the word 
“capital” in sentences. 
Thus, the following 
worked out on the blackboard: 


CAPITAL 
1. “America” should begin with 
a capital. (large initial letter) 
. The young man committed a 
capital offense. (major—seri- 


ean be 


bo 


ous ) 
3. It is the capital city of that 


country. (leading—most im- 


portant) 

4. They say the food here is 
capital, (good, first rate, 
tasty) 


5. He learned to make capital of 
all his opportunities. (good 
use. 


6. The speaker said, “I believe 
in capital and labor.” (wealth 
accumulated; the store or 
amount of property, stock, 
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money, etc.—economic goods, 
used to promote the produe. 
tion of other goods) 

The teacher can then point out 


that the sense in which “capital” 


should be taken in their social 
studies classroom is marked with 
“S.S.”° Also she can point out 


that the “social studies sense” of 
the word is large or general as con. 
trasted with the other senses, since 
the term must be very inclusive be. 
cause it is a symbol standing for 
all of the actions, things and pro. 
cesses in civilization it implies, 
Just as our flag is a symbol of our 
country and all that it stands for, 
so this word does duty in a similar 
manner for what it refers to. Sinee 
change is always occurring, it is 
wise if we bear this in mind with 
social studies terms; thus “capital” 
in ancient times would have meant 
different things from those of to- 
the general idea 
Often 


we can get a clearer idea by say- 


day, although 
might be nearly the same. 


ing: “If such and such is so, or if 


these conditions exist, then this 
word right here means It is 


an “as if” or “as it were” kind of 
defining, since, for example, a per 
son can never observe directly all 
of the conditions or things the 
word implies. But never make the 
mistake of saying a word has no 
meaning. Search for its meaning, 
right there in that certain sentence, 
paragraph, book or situation. Re 
member that understanding must 
take place before you can agree or 
disagree with what the words are 


saying. 

When the pupils have employed 
this technique and entered their 
explorations of the key words of 
several social studies units or lee 
sons, if the English and social stud- 
ies teachers feel they are ready, 


~ 
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CUTAN | for desk and classroom use TO COMPUTE 
Scheel | oe Book Two 
Jersey | WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE Schorling-Clark-Potter-Deady 
C goods, DICTIONARY -Sth Ed. For the Review Mathematics Course 
d The best handy-sized diction- 
produc. ary because it contains all the . ; 
words most commonly used in This high-school refresher or review program pre- 
speaking, reading, and writing. bs P ‘ ; F 
DINt out Stemesliignia $3.50-$8.75. a a ee sented in Learning to Compute: Book Two offers an 
capital” p individualized diagnosis and remedial practice. It is 
J. ‘ } 
r social A new book, on a new plan, de- so planned that each student will discover his own 
“d P signed to help the student use we 
ed with the gy hay = specific weaknesses, It includes survey tests, inven- 
: place. Co s yms, : we: 
int out OR ee ene. tory tests, remedial practice material, record forms, 
edt betical arrangement. and goals—all under one cover. It insures a thorough 
as con- Thumb indexed, $4.00; ; , ’ ; . 
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8, since , 
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Sive De- ) 
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a nat the content of this bookle al ndicate 
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nd pro- | STER'S NEW INTERNATIONAL DIC- by the Armed Forces Institute’s selection of LEARN- 
: : TIONARY, Second Edition, ‘“The Supreme le a * tae 
im plies, Authority” for classroom and library use. ING TO Co (PUT! in a special edition for independent 
| of our Write for descriptive circulars. study by service men, 
nds for, G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. , 
similar RENO eR TTS World Book Company 
7 Since 14 Beacon Street, Boston. Yonkers 5, New York 
ig, it is na a eT Pe ae ee ee “ 
nd with 
capital” they may go on to more advanced 1. It is only Axis propaganda. 2. The profit motive is danger- 
e meant | exercises as follows: 2. Propaganda is needed for ous to any society. 
e of to- , : : » diffe morale. : 
al ides If i. vena a out the differ Make up the story or idea be- 
Often \ eo Seeke CUpTCITemss 1. He called it a good party hind each of these words, phrases, 
by say- l. a king plank. or sentences by telling what they 
io. ae a president 2. He asked for a long sturdy suggest to you: 
on an a dictator plank. 1. democracy (Can you think of 
“ ; 2. The Magna Charta . . ; all of the things it has meant 
It is vl ; Tell the difference between saying ws . ’ 
kind of the Monroe Doctrine No. ] and 2 ; does and can mean? ) 
y - i . é aa: . 
», a per \ the Atlantic Charter 2. a lying saboteur (How emo- 
. 3. A policy of imperialism l. The frontier stretched to the tional is this language? 
etly all ithe Eee ae ca ee , a 
ngs the a policy of laissez-faire Mississippi. Proof? ) 
ake the | a policy of neutrality 2. The boundary was marked by 3. collective bargaining (Just 
hat at) SE what it is that makes the the Mississippi. ere does and em 2 
. . iis expression apply? 
1eaning, | differences between the same 1. I want freedom of the press. ' PTH E Fy 
iene | . ; 4. We are living in the new dark 
entence, | words in these pairs of sentences, 2. I want freedom from the P 
a ; ; : ages. (Is a metaphor intend- 
m. Ke | iftheir meanings are different: press. 39 ‘ 
_- ee ed? Does it refer to more 
5 . . ° . . . . € 
ise 1, Lincoln was a real democrat. 1. He is a dirty communist! than one historical period? 
=] . . . ry . . . . 
rds at 2. My father is a real Democrat. 2. He is a rotten fascist! What motive lies behind this 
. . : statement? ) 
l. A considerable measure of 1. Our century is the age of sci- - rer 
loved ‘ F 5. Let us join together to com- 
uploye economy is needed. ence. ; 
.d their 2 eer ; od , r bat the forces of reaction. 
3 . He believes in an economy of 2. Our century is a period of avi- . 
: f , , , (How many different ways 
ords 0 abundance. ation. ‘ites ‘ : 
an can you see this taking place 
‘al stud 1. There goes Red Jones! 1. Production for profit causes at the present time? In the 


ready, 


2. That man is a Red! 





many social ills. 
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Encourage the pupils to invent 
new meanings for words, thus they 
will understand how language 
grows. Also encourage them to 
bring in all references, periodicals 
and books which throw light on 


word meaning. And on a few oc- 
casions they might bring their so- 
cial studies textbooks to English 
class for a reading lesson. 

Surely the social studies teachers 
should visit the English classroom 
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when they have a chance, to gee 
their program in action and make } 
helpful criticism, thus making the | 
study of word meanings in social 





"HEY, WE GOTTA SUB!” 


A CALL to substitute is a clear 
call to service in a_ profession 
whose keynote is “Service.” How 
she answers that call determines 
the value of any substitute to her 
profession, to the pupils with 
whom she comes into contact, to 
the community, and to herself. The 
work is fascinating and the chal- 
lenge a vital one. 

The position of a married sub- 
stitute teacher is unique. In a 
manner of speaking she is neither 
hay nor grass. Although she has 
left the work of teaching as a 
means of earning a livelihood and 
engaged in the profession of home- 
maker, she never quite feels her- 
self actually outside the profession. 
Loving Rome no less, but Caesar 
more, she is drawn even closer to 
the spirit that is the aim and pur- 
pose of the profession. Especially 
is this true if she is a mother. Ex- 
periences in another field of en- 
deavour have broadened and en- 
larged her concepts. The elemen- 
tal forces of life itself have mould- 
ed and deepened her philosophy. 
By these tokens she is able to of- 
fer a richer background of sym- 
pathetic understanding, and to 
bring to her service a keener inter- 
est in life issues. All this she 
senses, but the burden of proof lies 
upon her. Hers is the challenge 
and the responsibility. 

There is an unspoken resent- 
ment towards a substitute on the 
part of the active members of a 
teaching staff, and sometimes this 
is justified. More often there is 
nothing personal whatever behind 
the feeling, merely an unwilling 


resignation to circumstances which 
force the need of an interrupted 
routine, Interruptions are hard to 
bridge, and at best a substitute for 
any purpose is a necessary evil. 
Any gentleman obliged to use a 
cud of gum as an expedient to stop 
a leaky tire valve realizes this. The 
rating of that gum is sub-zero un- 
til it has stood the test safely over 
the lonely, mountain miles to a ser- 
vice station and a new valve stem. 
An anxious mother compelled to 
accept the verdict of an emergency 
appendix operation from a substi- 
tute for the trusted family physi- 
cian does so with a bit of question- 
ing reluctance regardless of how 
fine may be the diagnostician’s 
standing in his profession. If a 
substitute teacher accepts that feel- 
ing of reservation complacently, 
and as a matter of course, a large 
part of the battle is won. She be- 
comes more a friend and less just 
any harbor in which to outride the 
gale. It is fun to make friends, for 
friendship adds to the pleasure of 
living. 

Children are not bothered at all 
by a break in routine. “No School” 
signals to them are occasions for 
celebration. The appearance of a 
substitute falls into very much the 
same category. They love a con- 
test and are quick to issue a chal- 
lenge but they accept one just as 
readily. Usually they play fairly 
according to the rules of the game 
being played. Whose game they 
play and by whose rules depends 
upon the substitute herself. Disci- 
pline need be no problem. An ex- 
cellent general out-thinks the good 


__—_— 


studies as productive as possible, | 
| 
| 


EMMA M. STILES 


generals arrayed against him and 
puts his campaign into execution 
first. Therein lies his secret of | 
success. A batter with two strikes 
called against him is in an unen 


viable position. 

“Teacher for the day” is under 
fire from the very instant that the 
whisper, “Hey, we gotta sub,” goes | 
out. If the class comes to her, the | 
situation is less tense. She is al- 
ready entrenched. It is a bit more 
difficult to answer a call that comes 
in at the last moment, for if the 
class is assembled and waiting, the 
advantage momentarily is theirs, 
In neither case, however, should 
she feel otherwise than completely 
mistress of herself and of the situ 
ation. A quiet, steady confidence, 
a poise that never hurries an occa 


~ 


sion, an assurance that because she 
has something worthwhile to give 
—all these set the stage for a 
happy day or a longer period of 
pleasure. Most helpful, too, can 
be a deep smile that offers and ex \ 
pects a friendly respect and under- 
standing. To have the children at | 
the close of a session say sincerely | 
that they hope their own teacher 
will be able to return, but that if 
she can’t be with them, they do | 
want the substitute to come back 
is ample reward for all effort 
made. On their own initiative 
children are frankly unhampered 
by too many social amenities, 9 
their smiling, friendly, “Cood- 
night,” is often the answer to 4 
challenge given and met by both 
teacher and pupils. 

Teachers, take no _ Florence 
Nightingale pledge, nor do they 
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t the oath of Hippocrates. 
Nevertheless, the ethics of their 
profession are every whit as exact- 
ing and as binding. The idealism 
within them makes this so. The 
defense of that idealism and the 
practice of that code of ethics rests 
as responsibly on the one who car- 
ries on for an absent teacher as it 
does upon the teacher. Moreover, 
an added obligation exists. Only 
rarely is the cause of absence other 
than personal illness or the misfor- 
tune or death of a family member. 
Any act of omission or commis- 
sion to add further to the burden 
of worry or grief is poor sports- 
manship, a blow delivered below 
the belt. Such an act is a sad be- 
trayal of the substitute’s own self, 
and it marks her as unworthy a 
place on any teaching list. 

Most members of the profession 
are truly teachers in every sense of 
the word. They take their work 
seriously, and they give to it every- 
thing within their power to give. 
No one is able to judge. this more 
surely than a substitute teacher. 
All things lie revealed to her by 
countless little tokens. Even be- 
fore the coming of the class, the 
empty room itself bespeaks the 
personality of its mistress. Just as 
decidedly does the class as a whole. 
The impress is there whatever the 
intelligence quotient of the group, 
or whether they come from the 
homes of the Colonels’ Ladies or 
the tenements on the other side 
of the railroad tracks. It is a cer- 
tain subtle something, hard to de- 
fine, but easy and interesting to 
note. 

WwW 

Every woman knows that there 
are dresses and DRESSES. Some 
Wear unmistakably the stamp of 
the machine age in production. 
Others are creations of charm and 
allure worthy of bearing the proud 
mame of Worth. The finest sym- 
Phony orchestra has its first chair 
men and those of lesser ability and 
talents. In any line of endeavour 
the human element of the equation 
is a factor to be considered. To this 


rule the teaching profession is no 
exception. Among its members 
are round pegs, fitting poorly into 
square holes, for human beings are 
not all motivated by idealism. 
When a substitute stands by for a 
teacher who would have been more 
successful in some other line of 
work, her obligation to loyalty is 
doubly taxed. No word of adverse 
criticism must ever pass her lips to 
any fellow worker, principal or 
outsider. It is not a substitute’s 
responsibility to affirm any sugges- 
tion of inefficiency. She is on the 
job to teach and not to pass judg- 
ment. Petty gossip should be be- 
her as calls 
from grade to grade in different 
parts of the city. All that goes on 
within any room belongs within 
the four walls of that room. When 
the tour of duty there is ended, 
the book is closed, clasped, and 
locked, with the key in the keep- 
ing of the regular teacher. 


neath she answers 


As a rule discipline solves its 
own problems if a substitute is ade- 
quately prepared to conduct the 
classroom activities. Adequate 
preparation presupposes a famil- 
iarity with the grade requirements 
and sufficient mastery of subject 
matter and teaching technique to 
enable the daily routine to pro- 
ceed with as little digression as 
possible. To possess such a knowl- 
edge and fitness for the work is but 
an honest duty owed to the pupils, 
to those who employ her, and most 
of all to herself. There is infinite 
satisfaction to be gained from a 
task well done. Problem cases in 
discipline occasionally arise. Those 
Then 
is the teacher in charge on trial. 
The class is both judge and jury. 
Woe betide her peace of mind or 
chance of success if the verdict is 
rendered against her. Often a firm 
but easy stand tempered by pa- 
tience and common sense will avert 
a crisis. However, if a crisis is 
bound to come, it has to be met 
squarely with no evasion of issues. 
The problem is hers and hers alone 
if it pertains to matters within the 


indeed are a test supreme. 
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jurisdiction of the classroom. No 
outside aid from another teacher 
or principal should be sought. Ap- 
peals for help are a serious reflec- 
tion upon the substitute’s ability 
to manage wisely. They are a tacit 
admission of inefficiency. A good 
sailor sets the sails to the gales and 
weathers through. 
Ww 

Correction and grading of all as- 
signed written work is a matter of 
pride, an accepted part of a duty 
assumed. Not to correct the pa- 
pers is to break faith with the pu- 
pils. It either denotes a waste of 
time in the giving of a purposeless 
lesson, or is an extra duty unkindly 
left for the returning regular to dis- 
charge. In both cases is a trace of 
dishonesty. Before the work of the 
day is considered closed, the plan 
book should be written ahead in 
case another substitute should be 
needed for some unforeseen rea- 
Loose leaf pages for plan 
book and register are often pre- 


son. 


ferred by the regular teacher, es- 
pecially to cover short periods of 
absence. Autograph books are 
fine as friendly souvenirs, but the 
precise uniformity in the appear- 
ance of a class register is easily 
marred by ninety and nine differ- 
ent styles of penmanship. 

The law of effect applies to 
adults as well as to young folk. In 
spite of all scoldings little fingers 
dip surreptitiously into the jam 
pot. Grownups are prone to bask 
happily in the sunlight of praise 
and affection. A little yeast is an 
excellent agent. It leavens the 
dough, but too much spoils the 
batch. Children are creatures of 
impulse. Any teacher, substitute 
or regular, is entitled to a tribute 
of praise and affection sincerely 
offered. That is one of the rewards 
for service. A _ substitute, how- 
ever, has to be particularly care- 
ful not to step out of character. 
First allegiance belongs to “Teach- 
er,” and so it should be directed 
and understood. Loyalty, first, 
last, and always is the watchword. 
Hers is a golden opportunity for 
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strengthening morale in any room. 
A note that speaks appreciation of 
special results achieved by the 
teacher’s own skill is a warm wel- 
come back. 


Ww 


In a world struggling for sur- 
vival the need for faith is insistent. 
More than a way of life is at stake. 
Civilization itself is being tried in 
the crucible. Out of all the hor- 
ror and carnage of war has to come 


a feeling of world fellowship, a 
universal ideology that speaks the 
language of tolerance and under- 
standing, a camaraderie that lives 
and lets live. The torch will be 
carried in the hearts of the future 
leaders, the youth of the world. In 
a very large measure the wise 
training of those leaders rests with 
the teachers of the world. It is a 
privilege to belong to such a pro- 
fession, substitute, a 
proud privilege and a challenge. 


even as a 
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WILLIAM C. McGINNIS 
Superintendent of Schools, Perth Amboy, New Jersey 


Teacher Shortage 

There is a shortage of teachers. 
No one knows how great the short- 
age is. This brief article is being 
written in late August. For several 
months educational magazines and 
the newspapers have published 
frequent articles and statements of 
educators calling attention to the 
“educational crisis” resulting from 
the shortage of teachers. 

Positive and definite statements 
have been made that the public 
schools will lack 75,000 teachers; 
100,000 teachers; 125,000 teachers 
in 1943-1944. At the 1943 meeting 
of the N. E. A. it was reported that 
the public schools would be short 
100,000 teachers. That is the num- 
ber almost universally accepted 
now as correct. But no one knows 
just what the teacher shortage will 
amount to. It probably will be 
less than 100,000. 

An out of town applicant for a 
Perth Amboy teaching position a 
few days ago insisted that there 
must be vacancies here because 
“everyone knows that every city in 
New Jersey is short of teachers.” 
Even if there were a shortage of 
100,000 teachers in the United 
States (there isn’t); that would be 
no reason for assuming that the 


number of vacancies in each state 
and each city school system could 
be determined by the 
method. 


per cent 
There is and always has been a 
tendency to generalization and 


exaggeration in writing and speak- 


ing about anticipated teacher 
shortages. There is a shortage of 
teachers for 1943-1944, Enough 


reliable data are available to estab- 
lish that as a fact. There is how- 
ever no proof that the teacher 
shortage is great enough to create 
a crisis in public education. 

A few weeks ago publicity was 
given to a statement of a promin- 
ent educator that New Jersey has 
three per cent of the nation’s pub- 
lic school teachers and that since 
there is a of 100,000 
teachers New Jersey will be short 
3,000 teachers for 1943-1944. That 
statement was rather widely ac- 
cepted as correct. 
published article 
showed graphically the number of 
classrooms without teachers for 
1943-1944. There is but little prob- 
ability of a high degree of accuracy 
in such showing. Undoubtedly 
some rural schools will be without 
teachers. But it is unlikely that 
considerable 


shortage 


A recently 


there will be any 
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number of urban school pupils 
without teachers. New York City 
has been working toward a redue. 
tion of average class size, in the 
elementary schools, to thirty-fiye 
pupils. Most medium and large 
city school systems can temporar. 
ily solve this shortage of teachers 
by increasing the size of the elem. 
entary school classes to thirty-five 
and in many cases by adding to the 
pupil load of high school teachers, 
No one knows better than the 
teachers that war conditions re. 
quire adjustments and _ sacrifices 
for the war effort. No one has 
shown a greater willingness to con. 
tribute time, effort, and ability 
toward the war program than the 
teachers. 

In an article in the New York 
Times of August 18 a well known 
educator is quoted as giving the 
teacher shortage as the reason for 
the increase in juvenile delin. 
quency. No proof was given to sub- 
stantiate the statement. 

Teacher shortage is a_ serious 
problem but the general public 
will not be impressed by its seri- 
ousness if educators continue to 
make exaggerated statements con- 
cerning the lack of teachers. 
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BYRON C. KIRBY 
Principal, Oliver School 
South Bend, Indiana 


Education Costs But Little 
What does education cost—that 
is a question that confronts the 
the 
tax 





man, school execu 

the payer alike. 
Every one of us has a right to 
question the cost of education, 
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the results of education, and the | 


manner in which the schools are | 


administered—not as a_ profes 
sional critic, but as a stockholder 
in America’s 


education 


greatest 


Several factors determine the 
amount of money that residents 
of various communities pay for 
education: the degree of efficiency 
extent 
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of the educational program; and 
the nature of the salary schedule. 
Hence, specific data have limited 
significance—but at the same 
time, they afford a basis for dis- 
cussing and even comparing costs 
jn numerous localities of the same 
general status. 

Let’s take one community as an 
example—a city of 100,000 located 
about a hundred from 
Chicago. Here the of 
money collected for educational 
purposes is determined by prop- 
erty, personal, poll, gross income, 
intangible and excise taxes, the 
first four being the most impor- 
tant. The average property owner, 
as nearly as I can reckon, is taxed 
about $51 for educational pur- 
poses or, on the of 180 
school days, 28 cents per day, or 


miles 
amount 


basis 


less than 5 cents per hour per 
child. Parents who have three 
children pay only about one and 
three-fifth cents per hour for each. 

This cost entitles the child to 
“he comforts of a clean, warm, 
well-lighted and _ well-ventilated 
‘building; to the services of ex- 
pert nurses, and 
teachers of all academic subjects 


admiaiistrators 


‘as well as of art, music, science, 
speech, and physical education; 
and to the use of first-class equip- 
ment including motion picture 
machines, maps, books, pianos, 
aquariums, globes, atlases, radios, 
phonographs, libraries and science 
materials. All this for 5 cents an 
hour—the cost of a bottle of pop; 
or if one has five children in 
school, the cost of a stick of gum 
per child! 

The taxpayer without children 
may contend that he _ receives 
nothing for the 28 cents per day 
he pays for education. In re- 
sponse: he lives, we live in the 
most democratic, cultured,. pro- 
gressive, plentiful, enlightened 
nation on earth. And one of the 
major factors that has helped 
create and perpetuate the basic 
differences in ideals and achieve- 
ments between America and other 
countries is our public school 


system. Twenty-eight cents per 
day—if one can afford it for to- 
bacco, alcoholic drinks and lux- 


ury, he can afford it a dozen times 
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for intellectual, physical, and 
moral education—for stabilizing 
the forward surge of American 
culture. 





Speaking 


of a 


RANDALL R. PENHALE 


Principal, Iron River 


For the good of teachers and 
pupils, it is necesary that admin- 
istrators set down in writing what 
is generally known as the policy of 
the school. It enables all parties 
concerned to see plainly their re- 
Jationship to each other. Once 
agreed upon and published, its 
only value lies in enforcement. 
Below are fifteen statements which 
this fall will be placed before the 
faculty of Iron River High School 
for adoption. They are printed in 
this column this month so that 
early in the year other secondary 
schools might discuss and possibly 
adapt them to their local situation. 
The writer would welcome com- 
ments of readers. 

A Statement of Policy 

1. Courtesy and respect should 
characterize all relationships be- 
tween pupils and teachers. 

2. When a matter is up for dis- 
cussion between superintendent 
and principal, or between prin- 
cipal and teacher, whatever is de- 
cided must stand unless and until 
a new order is given, regardless of 
whether we agree with the decis- 
ion. Ethics of the profession will 
bind us, further to permit no ad- 
ditional discussion of the decision 
in small groups “outside of the 
office.” 

3. In matters of student disci- 
pline, it shall be the policy always 
to hear both the teacher’s and the 
pupil’s sides of a difficulty before 
any Where a 
teacher's right to give instruction 
to a pupil is questioned, it shall 
always be kept in mind that it is 
for this purpose a teacher is em- 
ployed. 


4. The discussion of sectarianism 


decision is made. 


(Mich.) High School 


in the classroom is discouraged. 
Every person has the right to make 
his own choice of a church. 

5. Good citizenship on the part 
of our pupils is more to be prized 
than ability or performance in a 
particular school subject. 

6. Athletics are only one feature 
of the school’s program. Football 
and basketball are not considered 
any more necessary than dramatics 
debate, music, etc. By the same 
token, athletes are to be thought 
of only as participants in the extra- 
curricular program on a par with 
debaters, musicians, et al. 

7. Communities like to think 
their public school teachers are 
exemplary citizens, but also hu- 
man beings. 

8. Participation by teachers in 
community activities (other than 
strictly school affairs) is encour- 
It suggests that we as in- 
dividuals are not only anxious to 
receive our salaries but also willing 
to give something in return for 
the privilege of employment. 

9. In our relationship with pu- 
pils, it can not be expected that 
we can be liked and loved by all. 
When firmness is 
should be shown. 


aged. 


necessary, it 
This has been 
emphasized greatly since the onset 
of the war. 

10. It is vitally necessary for the 
good of the teaching profession 
that teachers be willing partici- 
pants in the activities of the local 
Not to 
participate is to open oneself to 
question as to whether one should 
be employed as a teacher. Profes- 
sionalism is uppermost. 

11. Neat, personal apearance is a 
requisite to good teaching. 


teacher's organization. 
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12. A teacher’s willingness to 
work more than the required num- 
ber of hours with students and in 
school activities is a characteristic 
more to be desired than to be 
known as a “clock watcher”. 

13. A teacher is expected as 
other citizens to meet his financial 
obligations in the community and 
elsewhere promptly. 

14. A good teacher can remain 
so only by much reading of educa- 
tional periodicals. The minimum 
in this respect is to subscribe per- 
sonally to one national magazine 
of gencral interest and one with 
particular reference to the school 
subject taught. 

15. Other things being equal, 
teachers are expected to keep 
themselves abreast of the latest de- 
velopments in their field, first with 
at least a bachelor’s degree, a mas- 
ter’s if possible, and attendance 
upon summer sessions as often as 
financially able. Don’t let it be 
said of you that you are not up to 
date. 


FROM A RANK Cpe... 


Here’s to plunge into stormy 
seas! Wouldn’t it be a worthwhile 
experiment to so arrange a fresh- 
man year at High School that only 
male teachers were in the saddle 
this opening period? Why, for 
land’s sake? To instill discipline 
from the outset, to force the habit 
of proper home study and above 
all, to underline a definite change 
in schoolroom atmosphere from 
previous lower grade _ contacts. 
Girls will be good anyway (or so 
we hope) but Ill wager this plan 
would have a very desirable effect 
on the boys, taken all in all. 





v 
After an earful of the local un- 
derground (teacher’s gossip to 
you) the amount of crabbing 


amongst teachers on overtime ra- 
tion work would show them up as 
creatures of fixed routine. When 
work is no longer adventure but a 
chore, who will lose what? 


Oddities: 


normal 


Travel 


times 


agencies in 
consider public 
school teachers excellent prospects 
for their wares. Bookstores from 
long experience hold teachers as 
below average prospects. Are 
teachers more restless than inquir- 
ing? 
W 

Now about school committees. 
This is certainly a grand subject 
to toss around. My ideal school 
committee is one which hears 
much, says little, and only raises 
its voice on vital, important mat- 
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ters of general school necessity, 
Meetings two or three times q 
school year except for emergency 
action, are ample to cover neces. 
sary functions which properly be. 
long to a school board. A compe. 
tent superintendent should bear 
the same relation to the discharge 
of his duties as does a city mana. 
ger chosen to operate a municipal. 
ity. This superintendent should 
have four freedoms of his own: 
freedom from petty politics, free. 
dom from interference, freedom of 
expression, freedom of action, 





Good Morning, Liwatha 


RUTH C. FREY 
Ottawa, Ohio 


The First Day 


My first day is memorable for the 
helpfulness of a superintendent. 
Since I am the type that jumps the 
gun, I arrived at my post a full 
hour before it was time to begin. 
The telephone rang and I was the 
only person there to answer it. My 
superintendent, a friend of high 
school days just past, was on the 
line. The conversation went like 
this, he asking the questions, I 
answering them. 

“Good morning. Are you ready 
for the day?” 

wat [Med 

“What are you going to do 
first?” 

“Tell a story to the group that 
gathers here and is then moved on 
to its proper room.” 

“What story?” 

“William Tell.” 

“Why that one?” 

“Because I know it well and 
fourth graders ought to like it.” 

“When your own class comes in, 
what are you going to do?” 

“Pass out slips of paper for them 
to record the necessary data.” 

“What if they have no pencils?” 

“T have some extras.” 

“Then what?” 


“Give them their list of books 
and supplies.” 

“Have you the lists ready?” 

“No, Pll write the list on the 
board before school and let the 
pupils copy.” 

“What if they copy incorrectly?” 

“Til be their 
shoulders to see that they copy 
correctly.” 

“Alright, I 
Goodbye.” 

All this may sound trite to you 
who have had training to teach, 
but it ended, you note, on a tone 
of confidence and trust from one 
who had shown himself a friend. 
I would have moved heaven and 
earth to make good if only for 
him. His training of his teachers 
in service is one of his fine points. 
I hope that you are blessed with 
such a supervisor or superintend- 
ent so that your first day may be 
just as pleasant in retrospect. 


looking over 


think you'll do, 


Do Conventions Bore You? 

To. make a profession effective 
the members of the organization 
should take part in its meetings. 
If these are deadly, then surely 
those members who recognize the 
lethal qualities should do some 
thing more than just stay away. 
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J., for installation in classrooms, hos- 
pitals and other confined spaces were 
used in the investigation. 


Harvard to Maintain 
Liberal Arts Program 
CamsBripcE, Mass.—Although Har- 
vard University is doing its part in 
the war training effort, facilities for a 
liberal arts education are being main- 
tained. A rich choice in all fields of 
the curriculum emphasizes Harvard’s 


Essays on Reading 


Cuicaco.—T he Elementary English 
Review, an official organ of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English, 
announces a contest for elementary 
teachers and supervisors in the writing 
of brief reports on experiences in the 
reaching of reading. First prize will be 
fifteen dollars; second prize, ten 
dollars; third prize, five dollars. The 
contest closes October 21, 1943. Rules 
may be had by writing to John J. 


7-13, 1943. Teday, when we are en- 
gaged in a global struggle for freedom, 
we come to realize as never before the 
power of ideas in shaping the actions of 
men, and the consequent importance 
of the schools in the nation’s victory 
program. 

Schools can obtain a list of available 
materials for the week’s observances 
by writing to Lyle W. Ashby, at 
N.E.A. Headquarters, 1201 Sixteenth 
St. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Jottings from the N.€.4.4 Indianapolis Weeting 


Problems and 


Recommendations 
1. How can the schools help to win 
the war? 


Sustain morale, teach citizen- 
ship, collect scrap, sell bonds, 
offer pre-induction training, 
prepare war workers, and adapt 
programs in other ways. 

2. How can the schools help to 

build a lasting peace? 
Educate all youth in the ideals 
of democracy, establish an in- 
ternational agency for education, 
teach the aims of the war and 
the peace. 

3. How can we retain competent 
teachers in the profession? 
Secure tenure and _ retirement 
legislation, pay adequate salaries, 
secure Federal Aid, defend ac- 
ademic freedom, conduct re- 
search in school finance. 

4. How can we prevent juvenile 
delinquency and exploitation of 
of child labor? 

Keep every child in a first-class 
school until 18 years of age. 

5. How can we increase the strength 

of our profession? 
Unite; increase membership and 
dues; build stronger local organ- 
izations; perfect the machinery 
for joint action. 


Important Decisions 

1. Endorsed the proposal of Presi- 
dent Flora to instruct the Ex- 
cutive Committee: 

a. To study and propose pro- 
cedures to bring about 
greater cooperation of local, 
state and national associa- 
tions and to strengthen the 
profession. 

b. To study the advisability of 
increasing N.E.A. dues. 

2. Unanimously endorsed a tele- 
gram to Congress urging the 
critical need for prompt passage 
of the Federal Aid Bill (S.637). 

3. Voted to set up a special legis- 
lative division, properly staffed 
and financed, to make possible 
a stronger national legislative 
campaign. 

4. Adopted the recommendation of 
the Ethics Committee for 
stronger enforcement of proper 
ethical procedure, particularly 


in the matter of teacher con- 
tracts, 

§. Recommended that all teacher 
training institutions offer courses 
in racial relations and minority 
groups. 

6. Resolved that the Association 
shall select for its conventions 
only those cities where it is pos- 
sible to make provisions, with- 
out discrimination, for the hous- 
ing, feeding, seating at the con- 
vention, and general welfare of 
all delegates and teachers regard- 
less of race, color, or creed. 


High Points from 
The Addresses 


Governor Schricker of Indiana: “1 
want education to sit at the peace 
table—I hope your Policies Commis- 
sion report on “Education and the 
People’s Peace” will find its way to 
every home in America—The battle- 
ship ‘Indiana’ cost 60 million dollars. 
The entire property of Indiana Uni- 
versity is valued at 20 millions. This 
war should teach us that we can afford 
to spend far more on the education of 
our youth.” 

Rev. M. Ashby Jones of Atlanta, 
Georgia: “The young men who killed 
Jews on Berlin’s streets, who trampled 
Poland into dust and blood, who com- 
mitted the unspeakable crimes of Li- 
dice, marched right out of Hitler’s 
classrooms—The only justification for 
your work as teachers is the demo- 
cratic faith that all men have been 
endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights.” 

Dr. George D. Strayer of Teachers 
College, Columbia University: “Let us 
read the record. More than 100,000 
teachers have left the profession dur- 
ing the past year. We may expect an- 
other 100,000 to give up their pro- 
fession during the coming year. Many 
of them will leave because they are 
unable to maintain themselves and 
those dependent upon them on the 
meager salaries now paid. For the 
country as a whole, 40 teachers out 
of every 100 are receiving less than 
$1200 annual salary, and 8 in every 
100 are receiving less than $600. The 
lowest wage paid in Washington for 
manual labor by the federal govern- 
ment is $1200 per year . . . The cur- 


rent crisis calls upon us for most 
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| war agail 

| total me 

for me, 
heroic endeavor. We, more than any | 0 
other group in our society, must be | pgp | 
in position to demand and to secure | feosi 
even in the midst of the war, the profes , 
right of all children and youth for an = , 
opportunity to learn.” ce - 

Secretary Willard E. Givens of the er 
National Education Association: Presic 
“Teachers, as instructors of all the | f the | 
children of all the people in our great | . 
democracy, must build a strong na. | The 
tional professional organization which | Joynes 
cooperates with all friendly groups | Norfoll 
but organically affiliates with none.” | © 
John W. Studebaker, United States 

Commissioner of Education: “Today Nort! 
some 25 percent of the members of | Hom 
the Army are high-school graduates; Eva 
compared with 4 percent in the first home | 
World War. Think what that has | of mo 
meant in terms of trained intelligence, | ished 
resourcefulness, adaptability . . Since | lI, ; 
July, 1940 over six million persons | frank 
have been given training by schools Th 
and colleges leading directly to em- | histor 
ployment in war production . . The gram 
schools and colleges are making a very | and i 
considerable contribution both to the | to fy 
pre-induction training and to the post | camp 
induction training of young men and Chic: 
women for the armed forces . . Dur- in th 


ing the past year the schools were Tl 
responsible for the sale of more than 


resul 
$300,000,000 worth of war bonds and |  yers; 
stamps; they got in the scrap to the | of D 
total of more than 1,500,000 tons . whit 


Teachers have served with distinction 31. 
in the greatest mass registrations in 
history; have willingly given millions 
of man-hours, many of them as over- 
time, to registrations for the Selective 


Jul 
Me 


Service and for rationing . . . Most Be 
important perhaps of all contributions ten 
of the schools and colleges to the war has 
effort, has been their contribution in to | 
continuing to build the firm intellect- be 
ual and spiritual foundations of Amer- 
ican democracy . . . As the warcon- | © 
tinues, it has become ever clearer that Bo 
the resources of many of the local + 
school units, as well as those of many ab 
of the colleges and universities, must 

be supplemented by those of the na- ye 
tional government if the schools and ‘ 

colleges are to be permitted to con- in 


tinue to make their full contribution 
to the war effort.” 


m 
Cc 
Willis A. Sutton, Superintendent of : 
sc 
a 


Schools, Atlanta, Georgia: “Let us here 
and now make our declaration of total 
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war against ignorance. Let us make a Rural Schools in these schools,” the resolution 

total mobilization of our resources Higrd Hit stated. “One-half of the children of 

gq | for the struggle. Let our aim be the Cricaco.— Rural education is ‘he nation attend rural schools. In 
ch | open door to education for every being undermined by the licensing of Kentucky, for instance, during the 
an any American boy and girl. For victory unqualified uae 6° ein Se school year, more than 
a in this struggle we require a strong adopted at the closing session of a 2590 emergency teaching permits 
tO secure | profession, uniting all the special in-  woweek conference of rural educe- ‘14 Per cont of the total number of 
War, the | terests and abilities of teachers, super- tion authorities declared. The con- teachers in the state) were issued by 
th for an | visors, school administrators, and the ference was held at the Usiveninn of the State Department of Education 
1s Of the entire staff of the schools.” Chicago in connection with its work- °° perme bem ¥ ogee — mini- 
niall | 7 — shop on rural education. mum requirements 4 oSearenen. 
' President A. C. Flora was in charge a : - i Officials of the State Department pre- 

all the re: The licensing of unqualified per- Bt th “h ; : 
of the meeting. ' ict that 5,000 such permits (28 per 

Ur great sons to teach in rural schools is un- cent) will be issued in the state dur- 


‘ong m- | The new president is Mrs. Edith B. dermining the quality of education ing the school year 1943-44.” 
mn which | Ioynes, Gatewood Elementary School, 


8TOups | Norfolk, Va. 


none,” ~ * e 
4 Sita y Details 
"Today Northwestern Adds ‘Atte for 


nbers of | Home Economics 


aduates; EvANSTON, It1.,—A program in EDUCATION INDEX 


the first home economics, with an endowment 








hat has | of more than $200,000, will be estab- Indexes 157 periodicals monthly, a panorama of 
<i Ys ap 
lligence, | jished at Northwestern University this pedagogy from kindergarten to seminar. Complete 
- Since | fall, it was announced by President sf he b - Foce: 1]; f 
persons | Franklyn B. Snyder. guide to the best in current professional literature for 
schools The first of its kind in the 92-year all educators. 
7 Th history of the University, the new pro- 
on | gram will consist of courses in home EDUCATIONAL FILM CATALOG 
Ty | and institutional management offered 
Pegs | w a students on -" velpeagre A selected and classified list of films suitable for 

campus and to evening students on the . , 
hen and | Chicago campus. It will be carried on educational Purposes, described, evaluated and 
X Dur- | in the School of Commerce. graded for use. Annual service includes main volume 
. an The endowment for home economics issued in January and three quarterly supplements 
re than | resulted from the transfer to the Uni- sl leall J | 7 rae q ais a PP 
nds = | versity of the total assets of the School in /ipru, Ju y an ctober. Su scription price $2. 
to the | of Domestic Arts and Science, Chicago, 
ome <4 which ceased operations on August OLD PERIODICALS 
‘inction 31. he 
ions in Buy from and sell to us old periodicals. Orders 
—_ Julius Warren Heads filled from a stock of 2,000,000 copies of 6,000 
clective | Massachusetts Schools different titles of periodicals, proceedings, year- 
nn) ae tee eee books and other scholarly and technical serial pub- 
butions tendent of the Newton public schools, eee d 
he war has been appointed by Gov. Saltonstall lications. 
tion in to succeed Walter F. Downey as state ‘ : 
tellect- commissioner of education. CURRENT BIOGRAPHY 
Amer- Downey submitted his resignation ; prow : 
ur con- | to resume his duties as headmaster of Timely, authoritative, quotable. An illustrated 
er that | Boston English High School, a posi- magazine that tells ““who’s news and why” in all 
> local : tion from which he took a leave of . ; : 
' many absence to serve as Commissioner. countries and in all professions, $3 a year. The 
, must The salary for the post is $9090 a Yearbook cumulates the entire year’s biographical 
he na- year. in in . 
ls and Warren was born in Leicester, Mass., record into a s agle alphabet, revised and brought up 
> con- | in 1888, was graduated from Dart- to date at the time of going to press. 
bution | mouth and won his master’s degree at 
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Columbia in 1922. Since that time, he IL N 
ent of has taught school and has served as f “ 
us here both principal and superintendent of 


f total schools in New York, Vermont, Ohio 950 UNIVERSITY AVE New York 52, N. Y. 
and Massachusetts. 
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German Re-Education Plan 
Issued by British Group 


Lonpon—It has been clear since the 
war began that one of the major prob- 
lems facing the victorious Allies 
would be the re-education of the Ger- 
man nation along rational, democratic 
lines. If Germany is ever to be a well- 
behaved member of the community of 
nations her present educational system, 
which is one of the main pillars of 
Nazi strength, must obviously be ab- 
olished and a new liberal system sub- 
stituted for the mental rehabilitation 
of her 80,000,000 inhabitants. What 
is not clear is how best to go about 
doing this once the Nazi machine 
crumbles and victory is won. 

An unofficial report makes several 
concrete suggestions, including one 
that an Allied high commissioner 
should be appointed to control all Ger- 


man education and act as a supreme 
censor over all books, films and radio 
programs and supervise the leisure time 
activities of German youth for the en- 
tire period of the occupation of Ger- 
many by the Allied forces. 

The report is the result of years 
of study and research by a joint com- 
mission of the London International 
Assembly, an unofficial body of rep- 
resentatives of the United Nations, 
and the Council for Education in 
World Citizenship which is a British 
association of teachers and university 
professors. 

Like all such unofficial reports on 
the post-war world, its main value lies 
in providing matter for discussion 
rather than a final solution. 





Radio Workshop 
For Chicago Teachers 


CnHicaco.—Visits to radio broad- 
casts of Chicago network outlets and 
contacts with professional radio per- 
sonnel have been a major activity of 
members of the Comprehensive Radio 
Workshop, which is sponsored each 
summer by the Radio Council of the 
Chicago Board of Education, di- 
rected by George Jennings. Held at 
the Council studios and library, the 
Workshop is presented in cooperation 
with the Chicago Teachers College. 

Planned to serve as background for 
training of teachers in the educa- 
tional use of radio, the visits have 
included Station WBEZ, Chicago 
Board of Education frequency modu- 
lation station, W9XBK, Chicago 
television station, as well as attend- 
ance at the Contented Program, Hot 
Copy, Author’s Playhouse, and John 
Freedom. 

Guest speakers from the radio in- 
dustry have addressed the Workshop 
members at the daily sessions. 

Radio’s role in the war-time class- 
room, and at home and abroad in 
education after the war, will be the 
considerations of the seventh annual 
School Broadcast Conference, which 
Mr. Jennings announces will be held 
at the Morrison Hotel, 
Nov. 28, 29 and 30. 


Chicago, 


Pan-American 


Educators Parley 

PANAMA CriTy.—Ministers of Edu- 
cation from all the American Repub- 
lics are expected to meet here on Sep- 
tember 17 for an inter-American con- 
ference on public education. The con- 
ference will stress postwar educational 
problems in the Western Hemisphere, 
and the opening session will coincide 
with the opening of the Inter-Amer- 
ican University, established here. 


Brazil Crusades 
Against Illiteracy 

Rio DE JANERO.—The National 
Educational Crusade reports that dur- 
ing the past ten years it opened 8,000 
schools throughout the country in a 
war on illiteracy. During the same 
period the organization distributed 
$00,000 texts, 800,000 pencils and 
100,000 miscellaneous books. 


$27,500 Grant to Give 
Brazil Library School 

New Yorx—A recent Rockefeller 
Foundation grant of $27,500 for a 
library school in Sao Paulo, Brazil, is 
the newest step toward establishing 
North American libraries throughout 
Latin American patterned after the 
new Benjamin Franklin Library in 
Mexico City, according to Elsa De 
Bondeli, librarian of the Cooper Union 
Museum. 
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Secretary Stimson Says | 
On Military Drill Can't 

The following communication fro,| _ CH 
the Secretary of War was addressed] derstand 
to Commissioner Studebaker:— | America 

“I have your letter asking whether | eat i 
the War Department recommends | professo 
that military drill take the place gf) #Y of 





physical education in the curriculum sixth ar 
of schools and colleges. I assum! More th 
your question to apply only to th of the 
period of the present war and not | &% d 


periods of peace. Progran 


“The amount of military drill “Mill 
which can be given in schools and tended 
colleges can also be given after ip. of time 


duction into the Army, in a gel. | oppor 
tively short period of time, and under Gray 8 
the most praductive circumstances, | match¢ 
A good physical condition, however, | 
cannot be developed in so short space high s¢ 
of time, and the physical condition | } 
of a soldier is of prime importance to 
the War Department. 

“The War Department does not Scho 
want to appear to advise upon the For 


makeup of a curriculum, nor to go Cin 
beyond outlining some of the ele | high : 
ments which the Army believes; war V 
would be advantageous in its recruits, | _ likely 


Of these, a good physical condition | Co 
is extremely important and a knowl- | “unica 
edge of basic military drill relatively | cities 
unimportant. ber, 


“The War Department therefore | Direc 
does not recommend that military | was: 
drill take the place of physical edu- | tinue 
cation in the schools and colleges | fact 
during this war period.” Jo 

kids 
War Shortages =, 
Reflected in Schools poe 


WaAsHINGTON—War shortages have 
hit the halls of learning and even in and 
modern classrooms Johnny and Mary 


in ¢ 

may have to learn some of the tricks high 
of the little old red schoolhouse. gro 
Mixing flour and water paste may | sort 


be part of the day’s lesson as tapioca 
and cornstarch bases and glues became | Wy 
less available. Eo 

Or they’ll wield a pocket knife on i 
pencils because desk pencil sharpeners | 4 
are almost out of production and “i 
pocket sharpeners are peace-time relics. | 

There’ll be rulers, but minus the bes 
metal edges, and pencil, paint and Pet 
crayon boxes will be of cardboard. 

The war production board says | re 
there’ll be an adequate supply of ‘ 
paper—if it isn’t wasted—but very 
few metal ring notebooks and no zip- 
per closings. 
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Says Half of Public 

Can't Read Properly 
Cuicaco—lIn effective ability to un- 

derstand adult reading matter the 

American people are more than 50 per 

cent illiterate, William S. Gray, 

professor of education at the Univer- 


; Place of | sity of Chicago, told the university’s 


Urriculy, | sixth annual Conference on Reading. 
I assume | More than 400 educators from all parts 
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of the country attended the confer- 
ence, devoted to “Adjusting Readc'ng 
Programs to War-Time Needs.” 
"Millions of adults today have at- 
tended school for only a limited period 
of time and therefore did not have an 
opportunity to learn to read well,” Dr. 
Gray said. “What happened to them is 
matched in the experience of hundreds 
of us who took French or German in 
high school or college. Whatever abil- 
ity we acquired to read these languages 
soon disintegrated through disuse.” 


School Delayed 
For Cincinnati Youths 

CINCINNATI—Because some 7,000 
ugh school youths are doing essential 
war work, schools in this area are not 
likely to reopen until late October. 

Conceding that the situation was 
“unique,” in that other Midwestern 
cities resume classes in early Septem- 
ber, John M. Baker, Regional WMC 
Director, said that a delayed start here 
was absolutely necessary to assure con- 
tinued flow of vital products from 
factory and farm. 

Jobs which are being filled by “these 
kids of 16, 17, and 18,” Mr. Baker 
said, “range from hay-baling on farms 
to others, the merest mention of which 
would be to disclose military secrets.” 

“They are really carrying the ball 
and doing it magnificently,” he added, 
in estimating that one of every two 
high school boys in the 16 to 18 age 
group in Cincinnati, was doing ‘‘some 
sort of essential work.” 


War Prisoners 
Earn Oxford Degrees 
Lonpon—During the last six hun- 
dred years, Oxford University has 
nearly always refused to award degrees 
unless the student has put in a certain 
period of residence. Merely passing the 
€Xamination was not enough until this 
year, when an examination in English 
literature was held for about thirty 
students who had never been to the 
University. Those who reached the 
necessary standards were recognized by 
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European Groups Propose 
English as Second Language 


New Yorxk—As a measure to pro- 
mote easier intercourse between na- 
tions and to help eradicate isolation- 
ism, representatives of six occupied 
« tries of Europe are preparing an 


arr, ver nt to make English the 
seco. .. .guage of European schools 
after the war, according to the 


Netherlands Information Bureau here. 

One preparatory step toward im- 
plementation of the scheme has been 
taken by the Netherlands Govern- 
m. in Exile in London in organizing 
a « arse in English for refugee Dutch 
teachers in Great Britain who wish to 
teach in Holland after the war. 

Gerrit Bolkestein, Netherlands Min- 
ister of Education in London, intro- 
duced the proposal, which has been 
studied by a committee of Belgian, 
Polish, Norwegian, Yugoslav and 
Czechoslovak, and Dutch representa- 
tives in London. Sponsors look for its 


eventual adoption by all members of 
the United Nations, according to the 
Information Bureau. 

Five reasons why the plan should 
be adopted have been listed by Mr. 
Bolkestein as follows: 

1. Because it already is spoken by 
two great nations representing almost 
200,000,000 people. 

2. Because for millions of others. 
English already is the second language. 

3. Because English actually or 
basically is the language of seafaring 
men, 

4. Because the European Contin- 
ent would benefit from British and 
American cultural influences. 

§. Because it would strengthen 
British and American ties with the 
European Continent and thereby pos- 
sibly help to combat Britain’s insular 
and America’s isolationist tendencies. 





the University with appropriate diplo- 
mas. 

These students are prisoners of war 
in Germany, and the organization for 
enabling them to take classes in the 
prison camps in Germany works 
through the Education Department of 
the Red Cross organization, and is 
housed in the Bodleian Library at Ox- 
ford. The Education Department has 
sent out to the camps some 100,000 
books for courses of study. 


Women Instructors 
Invade Williams 
WILLiaMsTOWN ,Mass.—F orthe first 
time in its history, women are serving 
on the faculty of Williams College. 
Until comparatively recently, the cur- 
riculum has been taught exclusively 
by men. The war, however, has caus- 
ed many changes, and today six wo-* 
men instructors are teaching subjects 
like engineering drawing, descriptive 
geometry, and courses in chemistry. 
With a record-breaking enrollment, 
comprising 600 aviation cadets in the 
Navy Flight Preparatory School, 436 
apprentice seamen in the V-12 college 
training program, and 200 civilian 
students, Williams has offered teaching 
positions to women which several years 
ago would have been closed to them. 
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Lebanon Academy 
Closes for Duration 


West LEBANON, Me.—Trustees of 
Lebanon Academy, founded 95 years 
ago, have announced that the school 
would close for the duration “or until 
such time as competent teachers can 
be secured.” Principal Lawrence Fur- 
bush of Kezar Falls, has been drafted 
and the trustees have been unable to 
find a successor. The historic academy 
was founded in 1848 by the Rev. 
Orel B. Cheney, who later founded 
Bates College. 


Learn to Recognize 
Pacific Natives 

New Orvteans—War-bound Tu- 
lane boys are learning in a new anthro- 
pology course how to recognize some 
prospective neighbors, the half-dozen 
dark-skinned peoples of the Pacific 
islands, 

The information may aid lost air- 
men and other castaways to obtain 
shelter and food. It may help in co- 
operation with peoples now dominated 
by the Japanese. The course is taught 
by Dr. Robert Wauchope of Tulane’s 
Middle American Research Institute. 
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Wilbur Jordan 
Head of Radcliffe 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—Wilbur Kitch- 
ener Jordan, 41-year-old professor of 
English history at the University of 
Chicago and husband of a former 
Radclitie dean, has been selected to 
succeed Dr. Ada Comstock Notestein 
as president of Radcliffe College. Dr. 
Jordan is the second man to head the 
college. For many of Radcliffe’s early 
years Dr. LeBaron Russell Briggs of 
Harvard was president of the institu- 
tion established to offer Harvard edu- 
cation under separate administration to 
women. 


Japanese Taught 
At Brown University 


ProvipeNce, R.I.—A_ new tech- 
nique to learn a foreign language and 
learn it quickly is being used in Brown 
University’s course in Japanese. De- 
signed to give the student a basic 
knowledge of Japanese sounds and the 
ability to converse on an elementary 
level, the four-month intensive course 
makes use of phonetics, the inductive 
method of learning, and native Japa- 
nese speakers. 





Do you know the answer? 
Did you ever try to get it 
down on paper? Have you 
ever read a satisfactory de- 
scription of one? 


In any case you will want 
to follow the series of re- 
markable articles by FRANK 
M. RICH on 


“‘What Makes a Good 
School?” 


They start next month in 
this magazine. 


The Journal of Education 
$2.75 a year. 
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Grins Piivcen rinds 


PRESUMPTUOUS 
“I have a pain in my abdomen,” 
said the rookie to the Army doctor. 


“Young man,” said the doctor, 
“officers have abdomens; sergeants 
have stomachs; you have a belly- 
ache.” 


THE SATURATION POINT 

The teacher was attempting to 
explain the meaning of certain words 
to her class. She came to the word 
“sufficient.” 

“Now,” she said brightly, “let us 
suppose there was a cat here and I 
gave it a saucerful of milk, which it 
drank. Then I gave it another saucer- 
ful, and it drank it all. But when I 
gave it a third saucerful it would 
only drink one-half of it. We can 
then say that the cat had sufficient. 
Now, Tommy, what is the meaning 
of sufficient?” 

Tommy replied eagerly, 
a catful of milk.” 


“It means 


CAUTIOUS 
Timid Passenger: “Driver, why are 
you driving so fast?” 
Taxi Driver: “Mister, the brakes 
don’t work, so I want to get where 


> 


I’m going before I have an accident! 


SHINING EXAMPLE 


“There is one thing,” cried the 
orator, “which will shine unceasingly 
and increasingly through the war 


days before us.” 
“Don’t get excited,” said a voice 
g 
from the audience, “‘you ain’t the 
y 
only one with a blue serge suit.” 


ALMOST A SLUM 

One day an inspector of New York 
tenement houses found four families 
living in one room, chalk lines being 
drawn across in such manner as to 
mark out a quarter for each family. 

“How do you get along here?” in- 
quired the inspector. 

“Very well,” was the reply, “until 
the man in the farthest corner began 
to keep boarders.” 


BUT LEGALLY 
Lawyer—‘So these are the exact 
facts?” 
Client—‘‘Yes, and it’s up to you to 
twist ’em.” 


SCIENTIFIC ; 
Mose: ‘Mister, could you give me 
a penny—Ah ain’t ate nothing jg 


three days. = 4 
Passerby: ‘““What good will a penny 
do you?” 
Mose: “‘Ah wants to see how much 
' 


weight Ah’s lost.” 


WHERE INDEED? 


Visitor: “Are your father andgs 
mother in?” 
Boy: 


went out.” 

Visitor (disapprovingly) : 
in! Went out! Where’s your grams 
mar!” 

Boy: “She’s in the kitchen,” 


FIFTH FREEDOM 


“Say, Pop, how soon will I be old 
enough to do just as I please?” 

“I don’t know, son; nobody has 
ever lived that long yet.” 


THE CHECK-UP 

“Gus,” said Bill, as he caught up 
with Gus on the way back to camp, 
“are all the rest of the boys out of 
the woods yet?” 

“Yes,” said Gus. 

“All six of them?” 

“Yes, all six of them.” 

“And they’re all safe?” 

“Yep,”answered Gus, “they’re all 


safe.” 
“Then,” said Bill, his chest swell- 
ing, “I’ve shot a deer.” 


ORIENTED 

The historic college professor met 
a friend in a street some distance 
from his college’s campus and stood 
and chatted with him for some min- 
utes. As the friend prepared to leave 
him, the professor exhibited signs of 
uncertainty. 

“Please,” he said at last. “Will you 
tell me this? When I met you, was! 


walking this way”—pointing—‘or 
that?” 

“That way, professor,” said the 
friend. 


“Ah, thank you,” said the profes- 
sor. “Then I must have had my 
luncheon.” 


“They was in, but they’ ye 


“Was : 
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